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PREFACE. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  Temperance  Society,  held  in  the  Civil 
Law  Class  Retiring  Room,  on  Monday,  February  27, 
i860 — It  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  seconded 
by  Mr  D.  McDonald,  M.A.,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to— 

"That  Professor  Miller  be  solicited  to  publish  his  Lectures  on 
Nephalism,  lately  delivered  in  this  University,  and  to  dedicate  them  to 
the  Members  of  this  Society. 

(Signed)    .  W.  BURNS  THOMSON,  Chairman. 
,    J.  PARKER  CROSBY,  Secretary." 

This  letter,  with  the  terms  of  which  I  have  most 
cheerfully  complied,  serves  at  once  for  both  Preface 
and  Dedication. 

In  the  first  part  of  these  Lectures,  the  reader  may 
recognize  some  things  which  he  has  seen  before,  in 
a  former  publication,  "Alcohol :  Its  Place  and  Power" 


Preface. 

— put,  however,  in  a  different  way,  and  made  more 
plain  and  practical. 

Of  the  clerical  profession,  and  others  learned  in 
theology,  I  fear  that  I  have  need  to  crave  indulgence ; 
and  would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  if,  in 
stepping  for  a  little  out  of  my  own  walk  into  their 
domain,  I  have  seemed  to  take  too  much  upon  me, 
and  given  evidence,  perhaps,  of  the  frailties  that  beset 
a  novice,  some  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  motive 
which  has  prompted  the  trespass. 

May  those  who  are  more  competent  to  the  task 
be  stirred  up  to  investigate  the  truth,  more  ably 
and  fully,  in  regard  to  this  great  question,  which  so 
nearly  concerns  us  all! 

JAS.  MILLER. 


NOTE. 


The  following  work  was,  in  substance,  originally 
delivered  in  the  form  of  Lectures  to  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Strongly  desirous  of 
securing  for  the  Temperance  Cause  another  contri- 
bution from  the  pen  of  the  Author  of  "  Alcohol :  Its 
Place  and  Power,"  the  Directors  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  requested  permission  to  publish 
the  series  after  they  had  been  delivered,  and  were 
prepared  to  enter  on  terms  for  the  copyright  in  a 
manner  befitting,  in  some  measure,  the  value  of 
any  production  from  such  a  pen.  Professor  Miller 
kindly  and  cordially  complied  with  their  request; 
and  not  content  with  his  former  act  of  distinguished 
liberality  in  presenting  the  League  with  the  copy- 
right of  his  valuable  treatise  on  Alcohol,  he  has,  in 


Note. 

the  same  generous  spirit,  placed  the  no  less  yaluable 
work  now  given  to  the  public,  at  the  free  disposal 
of  the  Board,  with  no  other  stipulation  than  that 
the  publication  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  embrace 
the  largest  possible  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Scottish  Temperance  League  Office, 
io8  Hope  Street,  Glasgow, 
December,  i,  i860. 
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PART  1. 


In  proposing  to  advocate  Nephalism  on  grounds 
Scriptural,  Philosophical,  and  Experimental,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  term. 

N»jf)w,  I  do  not  drink  wine  or  strong  drink ;  vr}(pa}jog, 
without  wine  or  strong  drink  ;  vTi^aXta^og,  the  condition 
of  being  without  wine  or  strong  drink,  or  true  sobriety. 
Such  is  the  derivation  of  the  word;  and  by  it  is  meant 
the  habitual  practice  of  abstaining  from  all  ordinary 
or  luxurious  use  of  intoxicants,  reserving  them  ex- 
clusively for  those  occasions  when  medicinal  or  other 
urgent  necessity  requires  their  careful  and  regulated 
employment. 

Our  position  involves  three  points.    I.  Alcohol,  the 

intoxicating  element  of  all  strong  drinks,  is  not  foody 

properly  so  called ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  used  as 

such.    2.  It  is  a  luxury;  and,  to  many,  a  great  one ; 

but  so  dangerous  in  its  effects,  physically,  mentally, 

and  morally,  as  to  be  forbidden,  as  a  mere  luxury,  i;o 

the  prudent  and  upright.    3.  It  is  a  medicine;  capable 

of  being  employed,  not  unfrequently,  with  due  care 

B 
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A  Icohol  not  Food. 


and  skill,  so  as  to  prove  highly  beneficial.  And,  con- 
sequently, while  we  decline  to  use  it  as  food,  necessary 
to  life,  or  as  a  luxurious  superfluity  of  life,  v/e  do  not 
refuse  its  medicinal  aid  when  called  for  by  the  necessity 
of  disease. 

I.  It  is  not  food.  Having  already  discussed  that 
question  elsewhere,*  I  need  not  dwell  on  it  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  authorities  best  entitled  to 
credit,  place  alcohol,  not  in  the  materia  alimentaria,  but 
in  the  materia  medica;  ranking  it  not  as  a  nutritious, 
but  as  a  narcotic  article,  and  consequently  a  poison. 

People  say,  "Long  custom  has  made  it  food;  I  have 
for  many  years  used  it  moderately  as  such;  and  I 
often  feel  much  the  better  for  it;  it  certainly  helps 
digestion,  and  seems  to  increase  my  sensations  of 
health  and  comfort."  The  answer  is.  No  length  or 
generality  of  custom  can  change  wrong  into  right; 
harm  to  the  system  may  be  done,  while  he  who 
sustains  it  is  not  at  all  sensible  of  the  fact;  and 
sensation  of  benefit  does  not  imply  reality.  Tell  me, 
you  man  in  health,  that  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  "dram" 
of  spirits,  is  needful  to  the  just  digestion  of  your  beef 
or  fish,  and  I  answer  that  the  use  of  stimulants  to 
insure  such  digestion  savours  of  excess,  in  tend- 
ing to  cause  the  eating  of  more  than  the  stomach 


*  "Alcohol :  Its  Pl^ce  and  Power,"  p.  44. 


An  Error  Loci. 
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naturally  requires,  and  more  than  it  can  by  its  natural 
powers  duly  accommodate  and  dispose  of.  The  right 
arrangement  is,  not  to  eat,  and  stop  and  drink  strong 
drink,  and  then  to  eat  and  drink  again ;  but  to  eat 
only  as  the  unstimulated  appetite  requires,  refusing 
to  combine  unnecessary  drinking  with  unnecessary 
eating,  or  gluttony,  or  to  make  the  one  subservient  to 
the  other. 

One  of  the  cardinal  and  most  important  blunders 
of  our  domestic  and  social  state,  is  this  error  loci  in 
regard  to  strong  drinks.  They  have  most  unfortu- 
nately got  a  place  in  general  estimation  as  food,  and 
evils  incalculable  have  resulted.  The  drug  is  a  good 
drug;  but,  taken  as  food,  most  perilous.  "A  bull  in 
a  china  shop"  is  a  common  proverb,  illustrative  of 
similar  evil.  The  bull,  of  himself,  is  well  enough,  and 
may  indeed  be  a  highly  respectable  animal  in  his  own 
place  and  way ;  but  in  a  china  shop  his  presence  is 
wholly  unsuitable,  and  likely  to  prove  most  disastrous. 
And  even  so  it  is  here.  The  alcohol  is  a  "good 
creature"  as  a  medicine,  and  as  such  can  be  made  to 
do  good  service  to  humanity ;  but,  as  food,  let  it  get 
into  our  pantries,  among  our  breads  and  beefs,  and 
then  the  crashing  of  China,  under  the  taurine  influence, 
will  be  but  a  faint  symbol  of  the  evils  manifold, 
physical,  social,  and  moral,  which  may  and  do  accrue 
from  such  unfortunate  misplacement. 


12  Alcohol  a  Luxury, 

Recognizing  Alcoholics  to  be  no  true  food,  we  re- 
frain from  using  them  as  such ;  and  wisely  discard 
them  from  our  ordinary  diet  table. 

2.  Alcohol  is  a  luxury.  So  is  opium.  The  China- 
man, addicted  to  his  peculiar  luxury,  would  rather 
want  food,  house,  and  clothing,  than  go  without  his 
fumes.  Opium  is  the  greatest  possible  luxury  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a  narcotic  and  a  poison.  And 
no  man,  not  even  its  most  debased  and  helpless  vic- 
tim, will  venture  to  say  that  its  use  as  a  luxury  is 
other  than  pernicious  ;*  although,  in  certain  cases  of 


*  The  opinion  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  or  of  any  one  else  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  opium  traffic,  is  of  no  value  in  this  matter. 
Here  is  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  and  recent  observer,  Mr  Arthur 
Fraser,  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Java,  *'  Let  a  native  only  once  taste 
the  alluring  pipe,  it  is  rare  that  he  can  stop — he  goes  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  neglects  his  family,  perhaps  seduces  them  to  the  same  fatal 
vice,  gradually  incapacitates  himself  for  work,  sells  every  article  he 
possesses,  and  ends  generally  in  robbery,  or  perhaps  murder,  in  order  to 
get  the  means  of  indulging  his  insatiable  craving."  And  again,  "No 
sooner  does  it  transpire  that  any  trader  has  taken  to  smoking  opium, 
than  his  credit  in  the  mercantile  world  is  gone — he  is  immediately 
looked  upon  as  a  lost  man."  Hear  also  a  sad  voice  at  home: — "Be- 
hold," says  the  biographer  of  Coleridge,  "the  inevitable  consequences 
which  follow  that  'accursed  practice' — Property  consumed!  health 
destroyed !  independence  bartered !  respectability  undermined  !  family 
concord  subverted !  that  peace  sacrificed,  which  forms  so  primary  an 
ingredient  in  man's  cup  of  happiness  !  a  deadly  war  with  conscience .'  an 
example  to  others,  which  extends  its  baneful  influences  inimitably ! " 
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disease,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  practitioner,  no 
article  of  the  materia  medica  is  more  capable  of  being 
turned  into  a  real  blessing. 

Wine,  Whisky,  Brandy,  are  to  many  great  luxuries. 
They  are  pleasant  to  the  taste  of  the  initiated ;  the 
immediate  effects  are  exhilarating  ;  and  to  not  a  few, 
indeed,  comfort  and  happiness  may  be  almost  utter 
strangers  except  when  evoked  by  the  use  of  these 
things.  Still,  they  are  of  the  materia  medica,  and 
depend  for  all  their  pleasant  effects  on  the  ingredient 
which  ranks  there,  like  opium,  as  a  narcotic  and  a 
poison.  In  certain  forms  of  disease,  use  them  rightly, 
and  they  are  not  only  blameless,  but  praiseworthy. 
Use  them  as  mere  luxuries,  at  the  bidding  of  appetite 
or  custom,  and  their  risk  is  great ;  tending  to  enslave 
the  user,  so  that,  ere  long,  he  cannot,  if  he  would, 
shake  off  their  chains  ;  and  tending  ultimately  to  pro- 
duce that  obvious  excess,  intemperance,  which  is  the 
parent  of  so  much  crime,  and  misery,  and  woe. 

3.  Alcohol  is  a  medicine — a  "narcotic,"  or  "narcotic 
stimulant,"  and  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  class ;  but, 
like  all  the  others,  in  order  to  the  production  of  real 
good  and  no  evil,  requiring  both  care  and  skill  in  the 
handling.  Some,  like  Dr  Higginbotham,  deny  it  a 
place  in  this  category  at  all — eschewing  it  utterly,  in 
every  form,  and  in  every  circumstance.  We  think  this 
a  great  mistake;  and  our  position  is,  that  while  we 
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Modem  Timoihies, 


refuse  to  use  alcohol,  either  as  food,  which  it  is  not,, 
or  as  a  luxury,  which  it  is — but  most  unsafe — ^we  do  not 
refuse  to  use  it  as  a  medicine,  when  satisfied,  ort  good 
grounds,  that  its  medicinal  use  is  really  required. 
For  myself,  I  will  not  consent  to  forego  the  profes- 
sional use  of  this  important  agent ;  because  I  am 
convinced  that  without  it  I  could  not  treat,  so  satis- 
factorily and  successfully  as  I  now  do,  many  an  im- 
portant form  of  disease.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  will 
take  special  care  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  in  me  Hes,  to 
make  sure  that  a  necessity  for  its  use  really  does 
exist ;  and  I  will  see  well  to  the  regulation  of  the 
dose,  as  regards  both  amount  and  duration. 

If  asked  to  give  an  idea  of  its  use  in  medicine,  I 
would  say  in  brief,  that  it  is  of  service  in  certain 
chronic  ailments,  such  as  some  forms  of  dyspepsia ; 
given  sparingly,  and  in  its  weaker  and  more  elegant 
forms.  "  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine 
for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities,"  is 
a  precept  applicable  to  Timothies  in  the  present  day.* 


*  But  let  them  see  that  they  make  Timothy's  use  of  it  (Alcohol :  its 
Place  and  Power,  p.  75).  Ordinarily  water  drinkers ;  taking  a  liitle 
<vine  for  the  stomach^ s  sake  (not  for  the  palate's)^  and  for  many  and  sore 
sicknesses  or  weaknesses  ('Trujim?  atrSimas) ;  not  for  every  trifling  ache 
or  ail.  It  is  a  question,  no  doubt,  what  kijtd  of  wine  is  here  meant.  It 
may  be  the  bland  and  unintoxicating ;  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 


Sir  Henry  Havelock. 
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In  certain  acute  diseases,  as  some  conditions  of  fever 
alcohol  is  invaluable,  even  in  its  strongest  forms  ;  and 
may  be  used  freely.  And  in  the  crisis  of  exhaustion, 
whether  by  loss  of  blood,  or  profuseness  of  purulent 
discharge,  it  is  sometimes  the  most  manageable  and 
successful  of  stimulants. 

In  exhaustion,  independent  of  actual  disease,  too,  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  the  use  of  alcohoHc  stimuli 
may  occasionally  be  both  warrantable  and  expedient : 
as  when  important  work  must  be  done  within  a 
limited  time,  and  when  neither  rest  nor  food  (true 
refreshment)  are  available.  Thus  it  was,  for  instance, 
that  Havelock,  that  noble  Nephalist,  just  before  fight- 
ing the  decisive  battle  of  Gawnpore,,  in  his  brilliant 
advance  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  served  out  an  allow- 
ance of  porter  and  biscuit  to  his  brave  little  army ; 
there  being  no  time  for  cooking,  and  the  men  having 
had  no  repast  for  forty-eight  hours.  They  must  fight 
on  the  instant ;  and  nothing  but  this,  on  which  to  fight, 
was  to  be  had  on  the  instant.  The  ^pur  alone  was 
available  then ;  it  was  applied  accordingly ;  and  the 
work  that  could  brook  no  delay  was  done  :  one 
little  incident  proving,  however,  how  careful  even  the 
most  competent  should  be  in  such  administration — 

that  it  may  be,  also,  the  fermented,  containing  the  narcotic  ingredient. 
The  apostle,  though  ordering  it  in  a  dietetic  connection,  still  orders  it 
medicinally. 


1 6  The  True  Commissariat. 

the  Madras  Fusileers,  we  are  told,  comparatively  un- 
accustomed to  the  stimulus,  staggered  a  little  as  they 
first  marched  off  into  the  fight* 

This  I  take  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  system 
of  commissariat ;  not  to  serve  out  wine  and  spirits  to 
the  men,  day  by  day,  under  all  circumstances  alike, 
but  to  reserve  them  solely  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
such  emergencies  as  may  arise  in  the  campaign.  And, 
in  reference  to  this,  one  is  reminded  of  a  Scriptural 
precedent.  When  David  had  to  take  the  field  hastily, 
under  the  pressure  of  his  revolted  son  Absalom, 
"  Ziba,  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  met  him,  with  a 
couple  of  asses  saddled,  and  upon  them  two  hundred 
loaves  of  bread,  and  an  hundred  bunches  of  raisins, 


*  Indeed,  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  amount  of  dose  over  the 
whole  troops,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  time  of  it  (a  most  important 
point  in  the  administration  of  drugs).  The  porter  was  served  out  at 
I  p.m.  ;  they  then  marched  about  four  miles,  and  won  a  hard  contested 
field  ere  nightfall.  The  sun  never  seemed  so  hot  as  that  day ;  men  and 
officers  alike  confessed  that  they  never  before  had  felt  so  tlioroughly 
exhausted  by  fatigue  ;  and  there  were  an  unusual  number  of  casualties 
by  sun-stroke.  Altogether,  the  result  of  the  alcoholic  prescnption 
appeared  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  General,  that  he  immediately  issued  a 
general  order,  that,  in  future,  no  strong  drink  should  be  sei-ved  out  dur- 
ing the  middle  part  of  the  day,  under  any  consideration  whatever.  This 
I  have  on  the  unquestionable  'authority  of  a  medical  officer,  who  was 
present,  and  on  whose  breast  the  Victoria  cross  now  hangs,  for  daring 
deeds  done  in  a  svibsequent  part  of  that  brilliant  campaign. 


A  Bible  Precedent  iy 

and  an  hundred'  of  summer  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  And  the  king  said  unto  Ziba,  What  meanest 
thou  by  these  ?  And  Ziba  said,  The  asses  be  for  the 
king's  household  to  ride  on  ;  and  the  bread  and  sum- 
mer fruits  for  the  young  men  to  eat ;  and  the  wine, 
that  such  as  be  faint  in  the  tvilderness  may  drink!' 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  i,  2.)  The  articles  of  food  were  for  ordi- 
nary and  general  consumpt ;  but  the  one  bottle  of  wine 
— no  doubt,  a  largish  one,  as  the  leathern  bottles  were 
of  those  days — was  not  for  the  young  men  as  food,  nor 
for  the  king's  private  table  as  a  luxury,  but  only  for 
those  that  "  be  faint "  by  the  way. 

The  simple  and  sensible  position  of  the  Nephalist, 
therefore,  is  to  refuse  alcoholics  as  food  and  luxuries, 
and  to  use  them  only  when  the  crisis  of  disease,  or 
other  necessity,  demands  them.  Their  proper  place 
and  power  is  medicinal ;  and,  when  so  used,  the  law 
of  Tolerance*  comes  in  to  protect  the  user.  Used 

*  For  the  statement  and  illustration  of  this  law,  see  "Alcohol:  its 
Place  and  Power,"  p.  32.  Some  will  have  it  that  this  law  is  fanciful 
and  new-fangled  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Even  in  our  common  sayings  it  may 
be  found,  giving  another  illustration,  among  many,  of  how  often  these 
are  based  on  accurate  observation.  You  hear  boys  and  girls  rhyming 
in  the  streets  the  old  refrain — 

"Tobacco  reek  !  tobacco  reek  ! 

It  makes  me  well  when  I  am  sick. 

Tobacco  reek  !  tobacco  reek  ! 

"When  I  am  well  it  makes  me  sick." 


1 8  Prevention  not  Czire. 

unnecessarily,  even  though  not  recklessly,  they  do 
harm  and  no  good  ;  used  necessarily  and  warily,  they 
do  good  and  no  harm. 

But  may  they  not  prevent  disease  ?  No.  Dr  Liv- 
ingstone writes  home  from  Central  Africa — "  We  are 
at  length  satisfied  that  quinine  does  not  prevent 
the  fever,  but  is  a  specific  when  it  comes."  The 
medicine  is  not  advisable  till  the  morbid  state,  for 
which,  as  a  "  creature  of  God,"  it  is  intended,  has 
arrived.  Before  then,  taken  in  any  appreciable  quan- 
tity, its  effect  is  hurtful  more  or  less. 

So  much  for  prehminaries.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  reasons  for  NephaHsm,  somewhat  in  de- 
tail ;  and  first,  of  The  Personal. 


And  what  is  thus  popularly  trae  of  this  narcotic,  is  both  popularly  and 
philosophically  true  of  all  its  .class — alcoholics  not  excepted. 


Nephalism  advocated  on  Personal 
Grounds. 

The  personal  grounds  may  be  taken,  as  affecting 
the  Physical,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  nature  of 
mcln. 

I.  The  Physical. 

Nephalism  tends  to  health.  Facts  going  to  prove 
this  might  easily  be  accumulated.  But  we  may  be  con- 
tent with  again  referring  to  the  case  of  the  insurance 
office,*  which,  dividing  its  insurers  into  two  classes, 
the  Temperates  and  the  Nephalists,  finds,  after  some 
years,  that  the  latter  have  the  advantage  on  the  score 
of  longevity,  by  about  20  per  cent.  Or  take  the 
ascertained  difference  between  the  sick  clubs  of  Pres- 
ton— ordinary  and  abstinent.  In  the  former,  out  of 
1000  members  in  the  habit  of  "using"  (not  abusing, 
we  suppose)  strong  drink,  23  members  were  laid 
aside  by  sickness,  per  annum,  for  an  average  period  of 


"Alcohol :  ks  Place  and  Power,"  p.  127. 
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7  weeks  and  4  days,  and  at  a  cost  of  56  shillings  per 
member ;  whereas  in  the  abstinent,  the  numbers  were 
— out  of  1000  members,  13  sick  for  3  weeks  and  2 
days,  at  a  cost  of  29  shillings. 

How  such  things  should  be  we  can  easily  under- 
stand.* "I  regard  even  the  temperate  use  of  wine," 
says  Dr  Andrew  Combe— a  high  authority  in  such 
matters — when  not  required  by  the  state  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  always  more  or  less  infurionsr 

1.  The  unnecessary  use  of  these  medicinals,  we 
know,  according  to  the  converse  of  the  Law  of  Tole- 
rance, tends  to  produce  certain  diseases— such  as  gout, 
affections  of  the  liver,  skin,  heart,  arteries,  kidneys, 
&c.-[*  And  such  diseases,  therefore,  when  not  so  pro- 
voked, will  be  all  the  less  likely  to  occur. 

2.  According  to  observation,  the  Nephalist  also 
possesses  a  comparative  immunity  from  contagious 
diseases  and  epidemics.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  is 
not  only  less  prone  than  other  men  to  form  diseases 
for  himself,  but  also  more  capable  of  resisting  those 


*  The  occasional  cases  of  hard  drinkers  proving  long  livers,  of  which 
drinking  men  are  apt  to  make  so  much  delusive  capital  in  their  argu- 
ments, are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule — confirming.  It  has 
been  very  truly  said,  "  Every  healthy  toper  is  a  decoy  duck,  and  no 
more  proves  that  health  is  safe  in  intemperance,  than  does  an  un- 
wounded  soldier  that  life  is  secure  in  battle." 

t  "Alcohol :  its  Place  and  Power,"  p.  20,  et  seq,  and  p.  121. 
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which  are,  as  it  were/  already  made,  and  thrust  them- 
selves upon  the  community  at  large.  * 

3.  When  disease  has  come,  the  Nephalist  is  specially 
capable  of  being  influenced  satisfactorily  by  remedial 
means.  An  organism  which  is  virgin  to  medicinals, 
will  be  far  more  susceptible  of  their  influence  than 
that  which  is  already  saturated  by  them.  Take  fever 
for  an  illustration.  Two  men  are  under  it,  and  re- 
quire stimulus.  A  table-spoonful  of  sherry  every  two 
or  three  hours  is  thought  needful,  and  is  given  to  each. 
In  him  to  whom  this  is  a  new  thing,  the  effect  is 
decided  ;  but  to  him  who  aforetime  has  had  his  bottle 
day  by  day,  continually,  it  is  no  more  than  so  much 
cold  water.  "  Double  the  dose,"  you  say.  Well,  even 
then,  the  same  beneficial  effect  is  not  produced  as  in 
the  other ;  while  the  serious  risk  of  overdosing  is  in- 
curred. A  spur,  pricking  the  flank  of  a  fresh  horse, 
does  wonders  in  the  way  of  a  demivolte ;  but  the 
rowels  may  be  run  home  in  the  raw  sides  of  the  daily 
bestridden  hack,  with  but  little  acceleration  of  its  sorry 
speed ;  and  a  further  increase  of  impetus  in  the  rider's 
heel  may  end  only  in  rack  or  founder. 

4.  In  the  Nephalist,  moreover,  the  working  of  the 
Vis  Medicairix  Naturae  is  specially  free.  Its  wheels 
are  all  unclogged,  and  go  smoothly — a  circumstance 


Op.  Cit.,  p.  117. 
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of  highest  value  to  both  patient  and  practitioner,  inas- 
much as  without  the  co-operation  of  such  unseen  aid, 
be  it  humbly  and  honestly  confessed,  recoveries  from 
both  injury  and  disease  would  be  far  less  frequent 
than  they  are.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  hero  of  Scinde, 
tells  us,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  when  describing  the 
effects  of  a  coup  de  soleil,  "  I  was  tumbled  over  by  the 
heat  with  apoplexy.  Forty-three  others  were  struck, 
all  Europeans ;  and  all  died  within  three  hours  except 
myself!  I  do  not  drink!  That  is  the  secret.  The 
sun  had  no  ally  in  the  liquor  amongst  my  brains." 
And  I  well  remember  the  honest  and  humorous  con- 
fession of  a  late  eminent  physician  of  this  city,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  obtained  a  wonderful  celebrity  with 
a  certain  class  of  bons  vivants  in  a  very  simple  way, 
viz. : — by  ordering  some  plain  placebo,  or  little  better, 
with  strenuous  injunction,  on  its  account,  to  avoid  all 
alcoholics,  in  every  form  and  shape.  "They  come 
back  well,"  said  he,  "and  think  it's  the  physic  has 
done  it ;  but  it's  the  cold  water,  sir,  the  cold  water — a 
grand  alterative  after  their  daily  clarets,  and  brandies, 
and  champagnes."  His  sagacity  saw  that  all  they 
needed  was  to  remove  the  misplaced  physic  of  the 
dining  table,  and  give  the  Vis  Medicatrix  a  fair  field 
for  working  out  the  remedying  of  that  disorder  which 
the  medicated  diet  had  produced. 

I  might  also  instance  the  success  of  a  practitioner 
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on  a  yet  larger  scale,  Tippoo  Sahib,  whose  treatment 
Dr  Gregory  was  wont  to  quote  in  his  lecturing,  to  the 
following  effect — "  He  stated  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  large  contingent  of  our  troops  having  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Bengal  Presidency,  to  assist  in  the 
war  of  the  Mysore,  last  century,  many  of  the  officers 
had  left  Calcutta  with  incipient  liver  disease,  and  with 
complexions  so  sallow  that  their  friends  had  little 
hopes  of  ever  again  seeing  them.  Many •  of  them  fell 
prisoners  into  the  hands  of  Tippoo,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  cured  by  that  great  physician,  by  me- 
thods similar  to  those  now  proposed  for  the  dipso- 
maniacs. The  warnings  of  our  profession  are  often 
despised,  like  those  of  the  Trojan  prophetess, — Nun- 
qiiam  credenda  Trojanis — and  so  it  had  fared  with  the 
warning  of  the  Bengal  doctors.  But  the  severe  orien- 
tal regime  of  the  new  doctor  at  Seringapatam  was, 
fortunately  for  his  patients,  enforced  by  the  bolts  and 
bars  of  his  dungeons;  and  was  therefore  very  effectual 
in  restoring  their  health  and  their  complexions.  On 
their  return  to  Calcutta,  they  found  many  of  their  old 
friends,  who  had  predicted  their  decease,  labouring 
under  the  very  symptoms  from  which  they  had  re- 
covered, and  learned  that  others,  whom  they  had  left 
in  good  health,  had  been  swept  away  by  the  same 
malady  in  the  intervening  period. 

"  This,  I  think,  is  the  suni  and  substance  of  Dr  Gre- 
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gory's  very  graphic  illustration  of  an  important  and 
practical  principle.  These  facts  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, derived  from  some  of  the  officers ;  many  of 
whom  he  doubtless  had  seen — for  the  incidents  hap- 
pened in  his  own  day.  They  occurred  before  I  was 
born,  yet  I  recollect  well  to  have  met,  and  conversed, 
in  early  life,  with  an  old  colonel  who  had  been  a  pris- 
oner of  Tippoo,  and  whose  accounts  of  his  treatment 
at  Seringapatam  were  deeply  interesting,  and  alto- 
gether confirmatory  of  the  severity  of  the  regimen  of 
that  learned  pundit.  What  might  we  not  do,  if  we 
could,  like  him,  enforce  our  wise  prescriptions  }  "* 

Nephalism  gives  strength  and  "  condition  /"  and  both 
of  these  are  essential  to  the  endurance  of  bodily 
labour.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  strong  ;  one  blow,  or 
one  effort,  does  not  complete  the  task  ;  there  must  be 
a  succession  of  these ;  and  for  the  maintaining  of  this 
succession,  at  once  in  safety  and  in  power,  what  is 
called  "  condition,"  or  the  perfection  of  bodily  health, 
is  absolutely  required.  Many  a  studious  man,  chained 
to  his  chair,  day  by  day,  is  strong — strong  as  a  giant, 
perhaps.  Take  him  to  a  dynamometer,  and  he  may 
drive  the  piston  home  wondrously ;  but  put  him  sud- 
denly to  hard  physical  labour,  sustained — to  work  a 
fire  engine,  to  heave  coals,  to  run  a  mile,  to  box  or 


•  For  this  statement  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  J  ohn  Gairdner  of  this  city. 
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wrestle — his  strength  will  be  found  to  stand  him  in 
poor  stead.  Through  lack  of  "condition,"  he  will 
either  fail  in  his  task,  or  accomplish  it  painfully,  and 
imperfectly;  and  at  the  cost,  not  only  of  much  ex- 
haustion of  his  working  power,  but  also  of  much  risk 
to  his  working  machinery.  By  due  training,  however, 
put  the  same  man  into  high  health,  or  "  condition," 
and  you  will  find  him  possessed  not  only  of  strength 
considerably  increased,  but  also  of  a  power  of  using  it 
for  a  lengthened  period,  without  fatigue,  and  without 
danger. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  obtained }  In  what  does  this 
training  consist  .-^  Mainly  in  diet  and  exercise.  To 
be  strong,  then,  one  must  use  strong  drink  freely } 
Nay.  There  is  much  difference  between  strong  drink 
and  strengthening  drink.  Whisky  is  a  good  sample 
of  the  one ;  water  of  the  other.  The  athletes  of  old,  in 
the  Isthmian  games,  how  came  they  to  their  wondrous 
bodily  perfection }  Strong  meats  and  strong  drinks  ? 
Of  the  one  but  sparingly ;  of  the  other  none. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer :  sudavit,  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  venere,  et  vino. 

And  it  is  much  the  same  now.    There  is  no  great 

good  to  be  extracted  from  the  prize  ring;  but  there  is 

always  this,  viz.,  that  perfection  of  strength  and 
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"condition"  of  body,  along  with  almost  absolute 
command  of  temper,  are  to  be  obtained  by  a  system 
of  diet,  which  either  altogether  excludes  alcoholics, 
or  admits  them  only  of  weak  form  and  sparing 
quantity — the  former  alternative  the  better  of  the  two. 

Besides,  independently  of  actual  trainiitgy  the 
advantage  of  water  over  other  drinks  in  imparting 
strength  and  condition,  or  maintaining  them  during 
hard  labour,  is  very  apparent;  and  as  to  this,  examples 
crowd  upon  our  hands.  We  might  take  Mr  Bucking- 
ham's batch  of  coal-heavers,  who  incredulously  con- 
sented to  try  the  internal  "water-power"  for  a  month, 
and  came  back  at  the  end  of  that  time,  reporting 
favourably  of  the  system,  in  the  teeth  of  all  their 
former  habits  and  prejudices,  and  declaring  their 
resolve  to  maintain  it  in  tlie  future.  Or  we  might 
take  the  sorely-tried  crew  of  the  water-logged  ship, 
alluded  to  by  Dr  Carpenter,  who  became  exhausted 
at  the  pumps  under  the  rations  of  spirits,  but  rallied 
under  coffee  and  soup,  and  brought  their  ship  into  her 
haven — themselves  thriven  positively,  under  the  almost 
unbroken  labour  of  ninety  days  and  nights.  Or  take 
the  heroes  of  Jellalabad,  shut  up  in  siege  for  five 
months,  without  any  strong  drink  whatever.  "If 
there  had  been  a  spirit  ration,"  says  Havelock,  "one- 
third  of  the  labour  would  have  been  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  soldiers  becoming  the  inmates  of  the 


yellalahad. 


hospital  and  guard-houses,  or  coming  to  their  work 
with  fevered  brain  and  trembHng  hand,  or  sulky  and 
disaffected,  after  the  protracted  debauch.  Now,  all  is 
health,  cheerfulness,  industry,  and  resolution.  .  .  . 
A  long  course  of  sobriety  and  labour  has  made  men 
of  mere  boys  of  recruits,  and  brought  the  almost  raw 
levy  to  the  firm  standard  of  the  Roman  discipline." 
General  Pollock,  commanding  the  relieving  force,  "had 
brought  with  him  a  large  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
famishing  garrison  ;  but  found  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wine  and  spirits,  they  had  supplied  their  own 
wants  by  their  own  exertions.  Their  bronzed  coun- 
tenances bore  the  stamp  of  robust  health.  Constant 
exertion^  combined  with  the  absence  of  liquor^  and  not 
less  the  consciousness  of  noble  achievements,  gave 
them  an  air  of  confidence  and  life  very  different  from 
the  depression  which  was  expected  to  be  seen  in  a 
body  which  had  so  long  struggled  for  existence." 
Or  we  might  rest  content  with  one  of  the  most  recent 
illustrative  instances,  as  stated  by  Mrs  Wightman  in 
her  admirable  little  book,  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue." 
"These  men  continued  their  work  (in  the  hayfield) 
without  stimulants,  when  the  other  haymakers  who 
took  drink  to  strengthen  them,  were,  in  the  early 
afternoon,  hors  de  combat^ — prostrate  on  the  field." 

Power  of  work  in  the  Nephalist  is  all  real :  in  the 
man  that  uses  stimulants,  a  portion,  at  least,  is  ficti- 
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tious — the  result  of  the  spur.  And  when  he  works 
continuously  on  that,  the  exhaustion  may  be  great, 
and  all  but  irreparable,  ere  ever  he  be  aware ;  his 
fatigue  is  masked.  The  Nephalist,  stopping  from 
exhaustion,  rests,  soon  recovers,  and  is  on  again  ;  the 
other  man,  having  exhausted  his  natural  strength, 
continues  his  work  upon  that  which  is  artificial,  ex- 
hausting the  other  more  and  more  —  much  more, 
probably,  than  the  Nephalist  could  do,  and  perhaps 
to  an  extent  that  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  safety 
to  the  organism.  At  last,  all  strength,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  having  come  to  an  end,  the  prostration 
is  utter,  and  may  be  with  difficulty  recovered  from ; 
all  the  more,  if  such  sequence  be  not  occasional  only — 
as  in  the  case  of  Havelock  and  his  men  at 
Cawnpore — but  of  constant  repetition,  day  by  day. 
The  one  man  stops  in  time,  and  begins  in  time  again, 
with  pristine  vigour ;  the  other  stops  too  late,  and  is 
both  slow  and  weak  in  his  resuming — if,  indeed,  he  be 
able  to  start  again  at  all.*  The  one  is  like  a  man 
walking  with  his  feet  on  the  ground  ;  he  falls,  but  is 
not  hurt ;  rises  and  walks  on.  The  other  is  as  a  man 
on  high  stilts  ;  more  likely  to  fall,  and  by  the  fall  more 
likely  to  sustain  fracture  or  sore  bruise — an  injury 
that  may  be  fatal.     So  it  fared  with  poor  General 


*  Vide  "Alcohol:  its  Place  and  Power,"  p.  83,  et  seq. 
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Jacob,  one  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  that  ever 
graced  the  soil  of  India.  Head  of  the  Scinde  horse, 
and  in  command  of  a  large  district,  during  the  late 
terrible  mutiny,  duty  called  him  to  an  amount  of 
labour  truly  Herculean.  He  felt  that  he  could  devolve 
no  part  of  his  duty  on  another,  and  consequently 
lived  in  the  saddle,  with  little  food  and  with  less 
repose.  His  strength,  of  course,  gave  way,  and  he 
took  to  stimulants ;  latterly  existing  almost  entirely  on 
them.  No  vice  in  this,  no  pandering  to  appetite  ;  no 
subjection  to  prejudice  or  custom ;  but  a  gallant, 
thdugh  mistaken  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to  what  he 
considered  the  paramount  obligations  of  duty.  At 
length  Nature,  even  thus  propped  and  stimulated, 
gives  way ;  he  falls  exhausted.  And  what  will  raise 
him  now  }  Stimulants  }  Their  power  is  gone  ;  that 
venture  has  been  already  made ;  and  his  weeping 
friends,  helpless  and  hopeless,  have  but  to  see  him 
die !  Had  he  refrained  from  the  deceitful  aid  of 
brandy,  and  trusted  to  such  broken  snatches  of  sleep, 
and  portions  of  food,  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
he  might  not  only  have  struggled  through  the  cam- 
paign, like  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  but  have  been  spared  this 
day  to  his  country— ^^^^^j-  et  tutamen. 

But  the  bodily  is  not  the  only  or  main  risk  of  such 
stilt-walking.  The  mental  and  moral  transcends  it 
quite.    The  narcotic,  in  its  characteristic  seductive- 
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ness,  winds  itself  so  round  the  man  as  to  take  him 
captive ;  he  becomes  its  slave ;  and,  in  that  captivity, 
the  mental  and  moral  nature  suffers  sad  loss  and  de- 
gradation.   Let  one  example  here  suffice.    A  clergy- 
man from  the  South  consulted  me.    His  ailments 
were  obviously  due  to  habitual  intemperance  ;  and, 
taxed  with  it,  he  made  confession  with  bitter  tears. 
His  sad  history  was  briefly  this.    He  had  a  large  con- 
gregation, requiring  heavy  ministerial  labour  from 
week  to  week.    His  church  had  fallen  into  disrepair,, 
and  had  to  be  renewed.    Large  debt,  in  consequence, 
was  incurred ;  and,  by  an  arrangement  which,  at  all 
times,  can  never  be  too  strongly  reprobated — dinbe- 
coming,  ungenerous,  and  unjust — ^the  labour  of  raising 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  required  was  thrown 
upon  him.    He  had  to  itinerate  witli  his  subscription- 
book,  address  meetings  everywhere,,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  continue  in  great  measure  his  customary  labours 
in  the  pulpit  at  home.    At  first,  he  bore  the  drudgery 
without  much  sense  of  fatigue ;  by  and  by,  however, 
he  found  that  he  must  either  stop,  (would  that  he 
had  !)  or  resort  to  a  stimulant.    He  took  bitter  beer, 
and  went  on.    Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  the 
accession  of  artificial  strength,  failure  came  again. 
Now  he  took  wine.    Gnce  more,  this  too  failed  him  ; 
and  then  brandy  was  his  restorative :  not  with  meals 
only,  but,  from  time  to  time,  throughout  the  day. 
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according  as  the  exigencies  of  his  case  seemed  to 
require.  So  he  continued  to  labour  sadly  on,  with  a 
single  eye  to  overtaking  all  his  work,  and  nerving 
himself  for  its  due  accomplishment.  But  at  what  risk 
and  cost !  He  had  moved  as  in  a  dream ;  at  first 
pleasant  enough,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  oppressive ;  and,  at  length,  he  painfully  awoke  to 
find  the  terrible  reality  of  his  fate — he  was  a  drunkard! 
The  power  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  his  helpful 
servant,  had  made  him  its  helpless  slave. 
And  this  brings  us  to  speak  of 

II.  The  Mental  Condition. 

Alcohol,  swallowed,  speedily  passes  from  the 
alimentary  system,  we  know,  and  makes  straight  for 
the  nervous  centres.  Within  the  space  of  a  very  few 
minutes,  it  can  be  chemically  detected  there,  by 
experimenting  on  the  lower  animals  ;*  "  ounces  of 
fluid  have  been  found  within  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  having  all  the  physical  qualities  of  alcohol."-f- 
And  in  dissecting  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  died 
during,  or  immediately  after,  vinous  debauch,  a  piece 
of  cotton  dipped  in  the  cerebral  fluid  has  been  found 
to  burn  for  a  moment  with  a  lambent  flame,  on  a  light 
being  applied. 


*  "Alcohol:  its  Place  and  Power,"  p,  13. 
t  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.,  Oct  1859,  p.  360. 
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One  of  the  results  of  such  saturation  of  the  nervous 
matter  is  to  cause  an  unusual  determination  of  blood 
to  it.  Hence  the  sleep  to  the  "comfortable  old 
gentleman"  evoked  by  the  evening  tumbler,  "or  night- 
cap;" hence,  too,  one  cause  of  the  change  in  the  men- 
tal functions  which  alcoholics,  taken  in  any  considera- 
ble quantity,  and  without  the  protection  of  medicinal 
requirement,  never  fail  to  produce,  more  or  less. 

A  curious  example  of  bow  mere  human  instinct 
discovers,  or  at  least  acts  on,  this  physiological  fact  of 
blood-determination,  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of 
certain  savage  tribes,  who,  when  enslaved  by  the 
"  fire-water,"  and  unable  to  gratify  their  morbid  craving 
through  lack  of  supply,  are  in  the  habit  of  compen- 
sating for  the  want  by  deliberately  inverting  them- 
selves, and  standing  for  a  time  on  the  crowns  of  their 
heads.  What  they  may  not  do  chemically,  they  effect 
by  a  very  simple  process  of  engineering  ! 

Is  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  desirable, 
as  regards  either  the  health  of  the  organ,  or  its  play 
of  function  in  connexion  with  the  mind  } 

What  is  the  effect  on  mental  function }  One 
element  of  mind — Imagination — is  stimulated,  quick- 
ened, made  more  free  and  brilliant  for  a  time  ;  bright 
thoughts  and  ideas  come  unasked,  and  fitting  words 
may  clothe  them  readily :  "He  is  good  company, 
to-night,"  say  his  boon  companions;  "one  glass  more. 
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and  he  will  be  at  his  best."  But  that  point  once 
reached,  what  difficulty  there  is  in  holding  it!  A  little 
more  of  the  stimulant,  or  a  little  more  time  to  let  what 
is  already  taken  do  its  congestive  work  more  thor- 
oughly, and  then  the  "crescendo"  movement  is 
followed  by  the  "  diminuendo."  The  sparkle  goes  off, 
sometimes  rapidly,  and  ere  long  all  is  dull  and  dead. 
The  man  who  has  to  trust  to  such  adventitious  means 
for  helping  his  imagination,  is  Hke  a  revolving  light  on 
some  tall  Pharos ;  the  flash,  meteor-like,  is  followed  by 
the  wane ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  soon  quenched  in  utter 
blackness,  not  to  be  revived  by  the  continued  working 
of  the  mechanism,  nor  by  any  voluntary  effort,  nor  by 
some  accidental  force  of  circumstance,  but  only  to  be 
lit  up  after  a  long  time  by  the  same  fiery  torch  as 
before — "  When  he  awakes,  he  will  seek  it  yet  again." 

Perception  and  memory  are  quickened  too ;  but 
their  accuracy  is  endangered. 

Reason  (co7tception,  comparison,  and  understanding — 
in  short,  accurate  perception  and  exact  apprecia- 
tion  of  Relations  of  every  sort,)  sustains  no  increase 
or  elevation,  but  the  contrary ;  its  point  and  edge 
are  blunted  from  the  first ;  its  working,  if  not 
perverted,  is  at  least  obscured,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  stimulus,  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  brain.  One  of  the  simplest  of  all  ex- 
periments will  illustrate  this.    Let  a  healthy  man 
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dine  out,  and  take  his  "  few  glasses  of  wine,"  that  he 
may  "  enjoy  himself  with  his  friends  then,  while  his 
cheek  is  yet  flushed,  his  temples  pulsating  firmly,  with 
a  general  glow  upon  him,  and  his  brain  in  full  activity, 
whether  with  his  will  or  no — he  could  write  you  a 
sonnet — or  sing  it — full  well  perhaps,  or  pen  you  a 
chapter  or  two  of  a  romance — but  let  him  sit  down  to 
a  difficult  calculation  in  figures,  to  an  abstruse  ques- 
tion in  metaphysics,  or  to  a  recondite  problem  in 
mathematics,  and  he  will  probably  find  that  an  abun- 
dant will  to  the  task  is  associated  unfortunately  with 
an  impaired  power  of  performance;*  after  a  futile 
attempt,  he  will  almost  instinctively  postpone  the 
effort  to  a  more  convenient  season ;  and  next  morning, 
when  all  is  cool  and  clear,  the  effects  of  the  brain- 
stimulus  having  passed  away,  the  difficulty  and  the 
doubt  will  both  be  gone.    After  any  large  dose  of 


•  "Don't  take  that  man's  horse,  sir,"  said  an  Irish  carman,  one  day, 
to  Dr  Cooke  ;  "sure,  he'll  never  take  you  over  the  road.  Take  mine, 
sir."  "And  is  your's  trust-worthy?"  "An  iligant  horse;  a  perfect 
poet  of  a  horse,  sir."  Struck  with  the  element  of  poetry  in  connection 
with  the  hack  in  question,  Dr  Cooke  consented  j  soon,  to  his  regret, 
however — horse  and  car  come  to  a  hopeless  stand-still  on  the  fiist 
acclivity.  "You  rogue,  is  that  the  worth  of  your  promise?  did'nt  you 
say  that  your  horse  was  a  poet?"  "  Sure,  yer  honour,  and  so  he  is," 
adding,  as  he  whacked  its  sides;  "so  he  is,  in  troth — a  poet  and  nothinjr 
but  a  poet,  better  in  the  imagination  than  the  performance,'''* 
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alcoholics,  bordering  on  what  is  commonly  called 
"  excess,"  the  intellectual  obfuscation  will,  of  course, 
be  still  more  manifest.  The  man  set  upon  mental 
work  in  down-right  earnest,  must  "gird  up  the  loins 
of  his  mind,  and  be  sober,"  in  the  literal  sense  of  that 
pregnant  injunction  (dva^wtra^evo/  rac  h(S(puag  rri;  diamag 
hfim^  vri(poyri;).  The  wisest  of  all  wise  men,  be  it 
remembered,  sought  in  his  heart  to  give  himself  unto 
wine,  yet  acquainting  his  heart  with  wisdom,  but  found 
the  two  things  incompatible — vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit* 

The  emotions  ( affections  and  desires )  are  excited  ; 
but  how  ?  Not  in  the  higher  forms  and  purer  ten- 
dencies. They  are  animalized.  The  excitement 
takes  the  sensual  bias ;  and  the  result  is  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy." 

And,  most  markedly  of  all,  the  power  of  control — the 

•  By  imagination  is  meant  here  the  faculty  of  analogies  or  resem- 
blances, either  springing  immediately  from  feeling  and  passion,  or 
directly  connected  with  the  latter:  by  understanding,  the  faculty  of 
relations  generally,  and  of  such  relations  especially  as  admit  of  exact 
measurement,  in  respect  of  time,  place,  or  degree.  The  former  appears 
to  be  the  capacity,  subservient  to  intellectual  operation,  which  is  alone 
quickened  and  heightened  by  stimulants.  The  latter — that  is  the  power 
of  appreciating  with  exactness  measurable  relations,  is  perhaps  always 
and  infallibly  damaged  by  them.  I  make  this  statement  advisedly; 
supported  therein  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
trustworthy  mental  philosophers  of  the  present  day. 
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will — sustains  diminution  ;  *  a  state  of  things  surely 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  safe  and  suitable  to  reason- 
able and  responsible  man— made  but  "  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels leaving  him  much  at  the  mercy  of 
an  excited  imagination,  and  of  affections  and  desires 
which,  while  increased  in  power,  are  lowered  in  their 
tone  and  tendency. 

Thus  it  is  with  all  narcotics — but  specially  the 
alcoholic— taken  unnecessarily,  without  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  tolerance.  If  the  brain  have  not  blood 
enough,  the  blood-sending  stimulus  will  prove  satis- 
factory ;  and  a  man  under  fever,  for  example,  with 
his  liberal  allowance  of  brandy,  or  claret,  or  port,  may 
find  his  imagination  regulated,  his  reason  cleared,  his 
affections  untarnished,  his  self-control  increased,  by 
what,  in  circumstances  of  health,  would  have  produced 
an  effect  directly  contrary. 

It  may  be  said  that  men  of  intemperate  lives, 
whether  by  use  of  opium  or  of  alcoholics,  have  not 
only  proved  successful  poets,  but  good  reasoners. 
True ;  just  as  some  men  live  long,  intemperate,  who 
would  have  lived  much  longer  if  temperate.    So  these 

*  "My  case  is  a  species  of  madness,"  says  poor  Coleridge  of  his  in- 
sane passion  for  opium — "on]y  that  it  is  a  derangement,  an  utter  im- 
potence of  the  volition^  and  not  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  You  bid  me 
rouse  myself :  go  bid  a  man  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rub  them  briskly 
together,  and  that  will  cure  him.  *  Alas  ! '  he  would  reply,  '  tliat  I  can- 
not move  my  arms  is  my  complaint  and  misery.'" 
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writers  would  have  reasoned  much  more  clearly  and 
powerfully,  bad  they  been  without  the  "  brain  poison  ;" 
and  the  only  reason  why  they  were  able  to  reason  at 
all — why  the  narcotic,  so  constantly  acting  in  excess, 
did  not  eat  the  reasoning  power  out  of  them — is  this, 
that  their  intemperance  occasioned  such  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  frame  in  general,  and  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  in  particular,  as  to  admit  of  the 
law  of  tolerance  protecting  the  latter  in  some  degree 
from  what  would  otherwise  have  proved  directly  and 
continuously  injurious.  Alcohol  produces  disease, 
which  if  not  requiring,  at  least  admits  of  alcohol  as  its 
partial  and  palliative  remedy.  The  brain  is  damaged, 
suffering  loss  of  power ;  what  is  left  is  propped  up 
and  made  available  for  a  time,  by  the  very  agent  of 
its  hurt ;  but  the  fmal  result  is  calamitous,  through 
progressive  acceleration  of  decay  notwithstanding.* 


.  •  Lately  an  English  gentleman,  trading  in  China,  had  to  call  on  an 
opulent  native  merchant  on  urgent  business.  The  servant  denied  his 
master  at  first ;  but,  on  being  pressed,  confessed  that  he  was  still  a-bed. 
Told  that  he  must  be  seen,  he  consented  to  awake  him ;  and  after  a 
time  the  Chinese  staggered  into  the  room,  yawning,  listless,  half  awake, 
half  alive,  obviously  incapable  of  any  exertion,  mental  or  corporeal. 
With  difficulty  made  aware  that  the  matter  was  important,  and  that  an 
effort  to  rouse  himself  was  necessary,  he  begged  to  retire  for  a  little  ;  and 
after  a  short  delay  he  reappeared,  a  new  creature ;  clean,  well  dressed, 
lively,  intelligent,  wide  awake.  He  had  employed  the  interval  in  s?nok- 
ing  his  first  pipe  fijr  the  day. 
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Or  again  it  may  be  objected  that  such  sinister 
results  occur  only  under  "  excess."  We  reply — first, 
that  every  swallowing  of  a  medicinal  agent,  of  such 
powers  as  the  narcotic,  when  not  required  by  morbid 
or  other  necessity,  is  an  excess ;  and  secondly,  that 
though,  no  doubt,  the  untoward  results  we  speak  of 
are  most  marked  when  the  dose  is  large,  as  well  as 
frequently  repeated,  yet  the  mJnor  dose  implies  not 
any  change  in  the  character  of  the  result,  but  only  in 
its  degree.  As  we  see  in  other  things.  A  full  dose  of 
tartar  emetic  causes  full  vomiting ;  a  less,  sickness 
short  of  that ;  a  less,  squeamishness,  with  perspiration  ; 
a  less,  discomfort  still,  though  less  troublesome.  All 
the  doses  nauseate,  more  or  less ;  the  amount  of  the 
dose,  the  susceptibility  cf  the  patient,  and  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  determining  the  nausea's  degree. 

So  it  is  with  alcoholics.  To  the  healthy — in  God's 
providence  without  need  of  them — their  unnecessary, 
conventional,  luxurious  use,  even  within  the  range  of 
what  is  called  "  moderation,"  is  evil  as  regards  both 
body  and  mind ;  giving  truth  and  point  to  the  wise 
injunction  of  the  poet — 

*'  Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts ! 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind — 

Unnerves  the  limbsy  and  dulls  the  noble  mind — 

Let  chiefs  abstain?"  ♦ 


•  A  certain  reverend  divine,  on  a  recent  public  occasion,  declared 
himself  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  feasting  or  the  fighting  of 
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III.  The  Moral  Condition. 

Conscience,  with  the  emotions.  With  the  trifling  ex- 
ception of  a  spurious  semblance  of  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity,  little  raised  above  maudhn  sentimentalism 
— capricious,  fitful,  evanescent — the  effects  on  the 
moral  nature  are  injurious.  All  that  savours  of  truth 
and  uprightness  is  specially  impaired.  In  the  habitual 
drunkard  and  tippler,  indeed,  the  element  of  truth  is 
almost,  or  absolutely  extinguished — eaten  out  by  the 
alcohol,  as  colour  is  eaten  out  of  cloth  by  acid.  The 
man,  in  that  respect,  ultimately  may  rank  as  a  moral 


the  ancient  heroes,  more  especially  those  of  Homer.  It  were  well  that 
he  looked  into  his  classics  a  little  more  fully,  and  had  other  reminis- 
cences of  them,  than  merely  the  social  and  hilarious.  No  doubt  the 
translator  in  the  above  quotation  has  taken  some  liberty  with  the 
original,  and  used  freely  the  liceniia  poetarum  ;  still,  on  turning  to  the 
Homeric  page,  we  find  enough  to  show  that  some  modem  opinions,  as 
regards  the  matter  of  feasting,  happen  to  be  considerably  below  the 
level  of  pagan  prudence  and  morality.  Hector's  mother,  pressing  wine 
upon  her  son,  returned  from  the  battle,  says — "Refresh  thyself,  if  thou 
wilt  drink  ;  for  wine  greatly  increases  the  strength  of  a  man  weary,  as 
thou  art  now  weary  fighting  for  thy  friends."  **  Bring  not  the  sweet 
wine  to  me,  my  venerable  mother,"  is  Hector's  reply,  "lest  thou  unnerve 
me,  and  I  lose  my  strength  and  resolution."    (Iliad  vi.  260-5.) 

It  were  well,  too,  to  remember  the  fate  of  Alexander  the  Great- 
greatest  "fighter"  of  them  all;  triumphant  and  prosperous,  till  he 
became  wine's  abject  slave ;  and  then  entering  on  a  downward  career  of 
disgrace  and  infamy — to  die  of  delirium  tremens. 
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idiot*  He  may  speak  the  truth  accidentally,  not 
otherwise  ;  and  he  lies  with  the  utmost  ease  and  com- 
fort to  himself,  being  truly  insensible  to  either  its  sin 
or  shame.  I  have  known  a  young  gentleman  (?),  of 
most  respectable  connections,  and  himself  most  fair  to 
look  upon  externally,  at  one  time  rob  his  sister  of  her 
scanty  pocket  money,  and  at  another  steal  twopence 
from  the  cook,  to  buy  his  driblet  of  brandy ;  subse- 
quently denying  both  meannesses,  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  a  judge,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  offended 
innocence.  I  have  known  a  merchant-prince,  once 
the  very  soul  of  honour,  but  whose  inner  man  had 
slowly,  yet  surely,  sustained  utter  alcoholic  erosion, 
insult  his  wife,  betray  his  friend,  blend  falsehood  and 
perjury  in  a  breath ;  and  all  to  cloak  his  darling  sin. 
I  have  known  clergymen,  unhappy  victims  of  this 
terrible  "  lust  which  wars  against  the  sou V  protest, 
even  in  the  hour  of  inebriety,  their  absolute  soberness, 
"fasting  from  all  but  sin."  That  poor  brother,  to 
whom  I  have  already  alluded  (p.  30),  had  promised 
faithfully  to  abjure  all  forms  of  strong  drink,  con- 
vinced, by  my  assurance,  that  otherwise  there  was  no 
hope  for  his  cure  ;  in  tears,  and  with  manifold  expres- 
sions of  truest  penitence,  he  pledged  himself  to  absti- 
nence.   At  his  next  visit  he  was  drunk.    Taxed  with 


•  "Alcohol:  its  Place  and  Power,"  pp.  128,  132. 
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the  fact,  he  denied  it  roundly ;  and,  calling  God  to 
witness,  protested  that  he  had  tasted  nothing  stronger 
than  water.  The  case  was  hopeless ;  both  he  and  I 
felt  it  to  be  so  ;  we  parted  silently  ;  and  I  have  seen 
him  no  more.  He  may  still  be  staggering  towards 
the  drunkard's  grave,  or  he  may  have  found  it— all  the 
more  likely  to  be  soon  reached,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  hounds  of  justice  being  on  his  track,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  on  account  of  dishonesty  in  the  hand- 
ling of  those  very  funds  which  he  had  perilled  the  life 
of  body  and  soul  to  realize.  Dishonesty,  falsehood, 
perjury !  What  a  terrible  inroad  the  alcoholics  had 
made  in  the  moral  nature  of  this  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ !  What  a  sad  career!  entered  on  through 
inadvertence,  and  culminating  in  tragedy  of  the  deep- 
est dye. 

Listen  to  the  biographer  of  Coleridge,  speaking  of 

his  "inveterate  and  injurious  habits — producing,  for 

many  years>  accumulation  of  bodily  suffering  that 

wasted  the  frame,  poisoned  the  sources  of  enjoyment, 

entailed  (in  the  long  retinue  of  ills)  dependence  and 

poverty,  and,  with  all  these,  associated  that  which  was 

far  less  bearable — ^^an  intolerable  mental  load  that 

scarcely  knew  cessation."    Or  take  his  own  terrible 

words — "  Conceive  a  poor  miserable  wretch,  Vv^ho  for 

many  years  has  been  attempting  to  beat  off  pain  by 

a  constant  recurrence  to  the  vice  that  reproduces  it 

D 
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Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  tracing  out  for 
others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which  his  crimes 
exclude  him!  In  short,  conceive  whatever  is  most 
wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless,  and  you  will  form  as 
tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
good  man  to  have.  I  used  to  think  the  text  in  St 
James,  that  *  he  who  offends  in  one  point,  offends  in 
all,'  very  harsh,  but  I  now  feel  the  awful,  the  tremen- 
dous truth  of  it  In  the  one  crime  of  Opium,  what 
crime  have  I  not  made  myself  guilty  of?  Ingratitude 
to  my  Maker !  and  to  my  benefactors,  injustice !  and 
nnnatural cruelty  to  7ny poor  children!  self-contempt  for 
my  repeated  promise-breach,  nay,  too  often  actual 
falsehood  !  After  my  death,  I  earnestly  entreat  that 
a  full  and  unqualified  narration  of  my  wretchedness, 
and  of  its  guilty  cause,  may  be  made  public,  that,  at 
least,  some  little  good  may  be  effected  by  the  direful 
example." 

Another  confirmed  and  well-known  opium  eater,  of 
great  literary  repute,  has  lately  passed  on  to  his  ac- 
count The  periodical  press,  in  their  obituary  notices, 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  commendation  of  his 
general  character  and  personal  virtues.  We  trembled 
for  the  truth.  But  at  length  one  editor  more  honest,  or 
better  informed  than  his  fellows,  spoke  out ;  and,  on 
public  grounds,  right  thankful  were  we  then  to  read, 
what  we  knew  to  be  true,  that  the  stern  laws  of  nature 
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had  not  failed  even  in  his  instance.  A  disposition 
originally  loving  and  kind,  gentle  and  generous,  hon- 
est and  sincere,  had  yielded  under  the  pressure  of  the 
drug  ;  and  his  moral  being,  if  not  absolutely  broken, 
was  found  bent  and  bowed  in  sad  deformity. 

But  these  are  extreme  cases,  it  is  said.  Excess, 
great  excess,  produces  such  results — not  so  the  tem- 
perate use.  As  before,  we  admit  the  plea  as  to  degree, 
but  not  as  to  kind.  The  tendency  and  character  of  the 
effect  is  the  same  in  all ;  it  is  the  amount  only  that 
varies. 

Sorrowful  illustrations  of  this  may  be  seen,  all  too 
often,  in  medical  practice.  A  patient  has  been  ordered 
the  daily  use  of  opium,  for  disease  apparently  requiring 
it.  But  unfortunately  the  dose  is  not  made  to  cease 
with  the  necessity  for  it,  and  the  patient,  finding  it  a 
luxury,  continues  it  on — often  clandestinely.  The 
amount  may  never  be  large,  but  the  substance  taken 
is  narcotic  and  unneeded ;  and  the  result,  after  a  time, 
will  invariably  be  found  deteriorating  to  the  moral 
element.  The  patient  becomes  peevish,  irritable,  sel- 
fish, and  exacting,  wayward  in  fancies  and  affection, 
morbid  in  every  feeling,  less  and  less  careful  of  truth  ; 
and  cunning  and  deceit  may  often  grow  so  strong,  as 
quite  to  eclipse  the  remnants  of  a  previously  good  and 
even  generous  nature.  One  aged  clergym.an,  I  re- 
member, a  good  and  godly  man,  had  fallen  into  this 
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snare.  Long  he  had  been  a  "moderate"  opium  eater, 
unknown  to  all  his  family.  Night  after  night  his  little 
phial  of  morphia  was  hidden  beneath  his  pillow  ;  and 
when  detected,  he  sailed  more  closely  in  the  eye  of 
false  denial  than  became  his  profession  and  his  years. 

Is  it  safe  to  use,  in  any  degree,  that  which,  while  it 
depresses  and  deteriorates  the  moral  element,  intensi- 
fies the  animal,  and  weakens,  more  or  less,  the  power 
of  self-control  t  Is  it  right,  at  the  bidding  of  appetite, 
or  in  subjection  to  prejudice  and  custom,  to  use,  as  a 
luxury,  that  which  renders  the  user  more  of  a  mere 
animal,  and  less  of  a  man  1  * 

IV.  The  Spiritual  Condition. 

This  is  still  more  directly  and  decidedly  interfered 
with.  Imagination,  properly  so  called — the  only 
mental  element  which  the  drug  seems  really  to 
(Enhance — has  little  to  do  with  true  religion.  And 

*  "Alcohol:  its  Place  and  Power,"  p.  131.  Old  Pagan  morality 
nay  teach  us  a  lesson  here.  '*  Some  of  the  Grecian  sages  allowed  no 
more  than  three  cups ;  one  for  health,  a  second  for  cheerfulness,  and  a 
third  for  steep.  Panyasis  allowed  no  more  than  the  second  cup ;  the 
first  to  the  Graces,  Hours,  and  Bacchus,  the  second  to  Venus  and 
Bacchus.  They  who  proceeded  to  the  third  cup,  according  to  that 
author,  dedicated  it  to  Lust  and  Strife.  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  law-  , 
giver,  prohibited  unnecessary  drinking,  which  debili'  ates  both  body  and 
mind ;  and  ordered  that  no  man  should  drink  for  any  other  purpose  than 
U  satisfy  his  thirst^    Most  wise  lawgiver ! 
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even  if  it  had,  whence  comes  the  inspiration  of  such 
religious  thoughts  and  actions  as  follow  the  alcoholic 
stimulus  ?  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is 
aaojTia ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit!'  And  is  a  man  , 
whose  power  of  mental  control  is  lessened,  even  in  any 
degree,  by  a  voluntary  act  of  sensual  indulgence  '» 
—whose  carnal  man  is  stimulated,  and  whose  play  of 
fancy  is  freed  of  let  and  hindrance— in  such  a  state  as 
to  invoke  or  invite  the  breathings  of  The  Spirit,  or 
make  his  nature  more  impressible  when  they  come  ? 
God  seeks  man's  "  heart,"  his  whole  mental  state,  but 
specially  his  understanding  and  affections ;  and  man 
must  not  mar  these,  by  his  own  hand,  wantonly,  if  he 
would  hope  for  God's  blessing  thereupon. 

Some  opponents  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
''the  Gospel  finds  access  more  readily  to  the  heart  of  the 
drunkard  in  his  helpless  simplicity,  and  ever  recurring 
remorse,  than  to  that  of  the  abstinent  who  is  apt  to  be 
puffed  up  in  self-sufficiency  and  spiritual  pride." 
What  a  slur  is  this  on  divine  truth  !  in  supposing  it  to 
be  more  suited  to  the  excited  imagination  and  obtuse 
reason  of  the  sensualist,  than  to  the  clear  and  cool 
mind  of  the  temperate  and  self-controlled  ! 

The  tendency  of  the  drug,  taken  unnecessarily,  is 
continually  and  decidedly  to  counteract  and  deaden  the 
movements  of  the  spiritual  nature,  both  as  regards  the 
man's  own  personal  condition,  and  the  outgoings  of 
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Cases  in  Illustration. 


that  upon  others  ;  more  or  less,  as  has  been  often  said, 
according  to  the  amount  taken,  and  the  susceptibility 
of  the  individual.  Instances  of  this  might  be  given  at 
great  length.  One  or  two  must  suffice — ^^An  eminent 
clergyman  resolved  to  give  up  his  daily  glass  or  two 
of  wine,  long  used  as  a  mere  custom ;  and  at  the 
end  of  some  months  he  could  look  back  on  a  greater 
freedom,  and  elasticity,  and  equableness  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  An  honoured  evangelist,  in  labours  oft^  was 
wont  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  daily  temperate  use 
of  alcoholics.  At  my  advice  he  gave  them  up— as  it 
happened,  not  for  any  other  than  a  corporal  reason. 

How  did  you  preach  V  I  asked,  when  next  seeing 
him.  "  Well,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  came  to  a 
stop  from  having  nothing  more  to  say."  "  But  did 
you  say  all  that  you  had  arranged  and  intended  to 
say?"  "Yes,  and  never  so  clearly."  "Then  you 
stopped  from  want  of  thoughts  suggesting  themselves 
at  the  time.?"  "Yes."  "Then  wheJicey  think  you, 
came  the  thoughts  on  former  occasions  }  Try  again  ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  only  say  all  you 
purpose,  clearly  and  well,  but  thoughts  worth  the 
having  will  come  uncalled  for  too."  And  so  it  fared ; 
in  preaching  he  found  himself  improved,  as  to  body, 
mind,  and  spirit;  less  fatigued,  more  clear,  more, 
spiritual.  After  three  months  of  Nephalism,  his  testi- 
mony was  this — "  Healthier  in  body,  clearer  in  mind, 
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and  above  all,  able  to  trust  myself  now  to  write  upon 
the  most  sacred  subjects  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
which  I  would  not  formerly  have  done  after  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  sherry,"  After  twelve  months'  further 
trial,  he  writes  again — "  /  am  stire  my  bodily  health  is 
better ;  I  believe  my  mind  to  be  fully  as  vigorous ; 
and  I  have  far  more  confidence  now  in  the  source 
from  which  my  spiritual  light  is  derived,  than  I  had 
when  I  was  taking  habitually  my  two  glasses  of 
sherry,  or  the  same  number  of  tumblers  of  Bass's  bitter 
beer," 

Dr  Channing,  after  having  given  up  his  wine,  de- 
clared that  a  cloud  had  passed  away  from  his  soul. 
And  Dr  Pye  Smith,  deahng  with  the  question  in  more 
general  terms,  makes  this  most  pregnant  statement, 
in  reference  to  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholics,  in  any 
freedom.  "  The  person  becomes  insusceptible  of  pure 
religious  feelings,  and  is  awfully  liable  to  spurious 
religion — the  religion  of  self-flattery,  the  religion  of 
exaltation,  of  imagined  privileges,  while  moral  obliga- 
tions are  Httle  regarded — the  religion  whose  spiritual 
character  is  spiritual  pride  and  vain-glorious  confi- 
dence. This  pretended  religion- — the  most  virulent  of 
moral  poisons — the  most  deceptive  to  its  own  victims, 
and  the  most  contagious  to  other  persons — is  well 
known  to  the  faithful  minister  as  the  hydra  evil  which 
occasions  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  most  distressing 
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trials  in  all  his  course  of  duty.  Close  investigation 
will  often  discover  a  surprising  connection  between 
these  delusions  of  the  soul  and  the  indulgence,  very 
moderately,  in  spirituous  beverages  and  narcotic 
poisons." 

A  middle-aged  man  lay  d^ym^  of  lingering  disease. 
Ke  had  been  a  sceptic  all  his  life,  till  about  three 
months  before.  Up  till  then  his  strong  subtle  intellect 
could  not  brook  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Now  he 
vv-as  hungering  and  thirsting  for  it,  as  a  little  child. 
To  prevent  rapid  sinking,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
give  alcoholics  freely ;  and  he  took  them,  with  his 
other  drugs.  But  one  night,  he  whispered  into  my 
ear,  with  an  earnestness  I  shall  never  forget—"  Don't 
ask  me  to  take  so  much  wine  and  brandy  ;  without 
them  I  pass  my  sleepless  nights  in  silent  prayer,  or  in 
otherwise  communing  with  my  God  and  Saviour ; 
with  them  my  mind  wanders  and  is  disturbed,  and 
often  will  settle  on  nothing  but  the  trifles  and  vanities 
of  this  world,  from  which  I  am  so  fast  passing  away." 
The  prescription  had  been  wrong  as  to  amount ;  and 
the  law  of  tolerance  had  been  overpassed  accordingly. 

We  might  look  back,  too,  into  ancient  history ; 
contrasting,  for  example,  the  spiritual  life  of  Samuel 
with  that  of  David,  Daniel  with  Solomon.  But  we 
must  be  content  with  one  instance  more  ;  and  that 
shall  be  from  a  humble  walk  in  the  present  day. 


Hinders  the  Pilgrimage. 
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"  A  labourer  said  to  me  one  day,"  writes  Mrs  Wight- 
man,  "I  never  get  the  headache  nov/,  and  I  sleep 
like  a  baby  o'  nights.  /  feel  my  head  clear  for  God, 
ajtd  for  my  eatthly  master ;  and  that's  more  than  I 
could  ever  say  before!'  "  Well,  well,"  says  some  one, 
"  that  was  one  of  the  drunken  navvies  ;  no  wonder." 
"  Nay,"  continues  Mrs  Wightman— "  This  man  zvas 
not  a  drunkard r 

Even  in  "  moderation,"  this  luxury  is  not  safe  for  the 
inner  man  of  the  Christian.*  It  reminds  one  greatly 
of  good  John  Bunyan's  saying  as  to  another  snare— 
"It  hindereth  them  in  their  pilgrimage." -I* 


*  One  of  whose  features  is  thus  sketched  off  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his 
"full-length  portrait"  of  hini  *^ — whose  diet  is  regulated  by  health,  not 
by  pleasure,  as  one  whose  table  shall  be  no  altar  to  his  belly,  nor  snare 
to  his  soul.'''' 

t  "  Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  a  little  off  the  road  over  against 
the  silver  mine,  stood  Demas  (gentlemanlike)  to  call  passengers  to  come 
and  see ;  who  said  to  Christian  and  his  fellow,  Ho,  tum  aside  hither 
and  I  will  shew  you  a  thing. 

"  dir. — What  thing  so  deserving  as  to  turn  us  out  of  the  way  to 
see  it? 

Demas. — Here  is  a  silver  mine,  and  some  digging  in  it  for  treasure; 
if  you  will  come,  with  a  little  pains  you  may  richly  provide  for  your- 
selves. 

'■'Hope. — Then  said  Hopeful,  Let  us  go  see. 

"  C/^r.— Not  I,  said  Christian;  I  have  heard  of  this  place  before  now, 
and  how  many  have  there  been  slain ;  and  besides,  that  treasure  is  a 
snare  to  those  that  seek  it,  for  it  hindereth  them  in  their  pilgrimage. 
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It  is  no  argument  against  the  preceding  statements 
to  allege,  that  maudlin  drunkenness  sometimes  assumes 
the.form  of  religion  ;  that  while  one  man  is  "  greetin 
fou,"  another  may  be  "praying  drunk."  We  have 
heard  of  one  father  of  a  family,  indeed,  who  never 
summoned  his  domestic  circle  to  prayer,  except  when 
he  came  home  intoxicated.  And  what  was  this,  but 
Satan  playing  with  the  poor  fool's  imagination,  and 
torturing  it  to  his  own  fiendish  ends  t  Engaging  him 
in  the  grossest  impiety,  alike  dishonouring  to  God, 
and  destructive  to  his  own  soul. 

This  suggests  the  consideration,  whether  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  results  of  unnecessary  indulgence 
in  alcohoHcs,  as  observed  by  the  physiologist,  and  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  state  them,  be  borne  out  by 
reference  to  the  only  infallible  standard — "  The  Law 
and  the  Testimony."  I  can  only  say  that  the  more 
I  study  the  Bible,  the  more  satisfied  am  I,  through  its 
teaching,  of  the  truth  of  the  physiological  and  psycholo- 
gical statements  here  made.  I  do  not  attempt  anything 
hke  a  complete  collocation  of  texts  in  support,  but  must 
content  myself  with  a  few — as  a  part,  not  as  a  whole. 


"  Then  Christian  called  to  Demas,  saying,  Is  not  the  place  dangerous? 
hath  it  not  hindered  many  in  their  pilgrimage? 

Demas. — Not  very  dangerous,  except  to  those  that  are  careless. 
But  withal  he  blushed  as  he  spake." 


The  Law  and  the  Testimony.  5 1 


On  perception y  memory ^  judgment,  and  conscience. 

Lest  they  drink  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the 
judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted."  Pro  v.  xxxi.  5. 
"They  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through 
strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way ;  the  priest  and  the 
people  have  erred  through  strong  drink,  they  are 
swallowed  up  of  wine,  they  are  out  of  the  way  through 
strong  drink  (what  strength  in  these  repetitions  !)  they 
err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment."    Is.  xxviii.  7. 

Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and 
men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink  ;  which  justify 
the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteousness 
of  the  righteous  from  him!'    Is.  v.  22,  23. 

On  the  passions  and  instincts.  "  Wine  is  a  mocker, 
strong  drink  is  raging!'  Prov.  xx.  i.  "Woe  unto 
them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that  they  may 
swallow  strong  drink ;  that  continue  until  night,  till 
wine  inflame  them,  ....  they  regard  not  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of  his 
hands!'  Is.  v.  ii,  12.  "Who  hath  woe.?  who  hath 
sorrow.?  who  hath  contentions  f  who  hath  babbling? 
who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of 
eyes }    They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;  they  that 

go  to  seek  mixed  wine  Thine  eyes  shall 

behold  strange  women,  and  thine  heart  shall  utter  per- 
verse things!'    Prov.  xxiii.  29,  30,  33. 

Once  more  it  may  be  objected,  It  is  "excess"  and 
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long  continuance  that  is  denounced  here  ;  may  not  a 
"little"  be  inferred  wholesome  and  safe?  We  incline 
to  think  not.  For  out  of  the  centre  of  this  last  pas- 
sage (v  V.  31,  32)  we  extract  the  solemn  injunction — 
Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  (look  not,  even,  on  it), 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup, 
when  it  moveth  itself  aright  (fermentation  implied, 
says  the  chemist*).  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

Such  passages  surely  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
physiological  fact,  that  alcohol  acts  directly  and 
chemically  on  the  brain,  always :  and  in  almost  all 
cases  with  injurious  reaction  on  the  whole  mental 
estate,  when  taken  without  medicinal  excuse  and 
necessity.  Do  they  not  give  at  the  same  tinie  much 
point  and  force  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  "Dearly 
beloved,  I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,')- 
abstain  from  those  fleshly  lusts  which  (aiayzg^ai  rm 
6a.D%i%m  I'TTihiMiMv  aiTing)  war  against  the  -^wxri''  (l  Peter 
ii.  II.)    And  do  we  not  find  a  deep  emphasis  in  the 


*  The  literal  translatioij  of  this  passage  given  in  Kitto's  Encyclopaedia 
of  Biblical  Literature  is  still  more  expressive: — "Look  not  thou  upon 
the  wine  when  it  is  turbid,  when  it  giveth  its  bubble  in  the  cup,  moving 
itself  upward." 

t  In  connection  with  the  condition  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,"  see 
the  injunction  to  the  Rechabites,  Jerem.  xjcxv.  7. 
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injunction  of  Paul,  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 
is  a(yotfr/a:"  (Eph.  v.  1 8) — insufficiently  translated  "ex- 
cess," but  having  a  meaning  far  wider  and  deeper 
than  this :  d^wrog,  the  abandoned,  profligate,  desper- 
ate, pefditus :  acwr/a,  the  sad  and  degraded  condition 
of  such  an  one.* 

And  now  the  question  naturally  arises— If  this  be 
so,  surely  the  Word,  the  Directory  of  man's  life,  will 
speak  out,  and  guard  against  this  evil  ?  We  think  it 
does ;  and  not  ambiguously.  The  New  Testament  is 
full  of  great  principles,  from  which  the  duty  of  abstin- 
ence from  all  intoxicants,  as  food  or  luxuries,  is  to  be 
deduced,  in  regard  to  both  ourselves  and  others. 
Such  is  our  conviction,  at  least.  And  had  that  been 
all,  we  should  have  held  it  quite  sufficient  for  our  per- 
sonal guidance,  on  grounds  which  will  afterwards  be 
stated.  But,  besides,  in  such  passages  as  the  following, 
we  see  something  more  than  mere  inference. 

"  It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to 
drink  wine ;  nor  for  princes  strong  drink ;  lest  they 
drink  and  forget  the  law  (a  mental  effisct),  and  pervert 
the  judgment  (a  moral  effisct),  of  any  of  the  afflicted. 
Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish, 
and  wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  iiearts.  Let 

*  Augustine  says  in  regard  to  drunkenness — "  Whosoever  doth  com- 
mit it,  committeth  not  a  single  sm,  but  becomes  tlie  centre  and  the 
slave  of  all  manner  oi"  sin." 
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him  drink  and  forget  his  poverty,  and  re^nernber  his 
misery  no  more."  (Prov.  xxxi.  4.-7.)  Drugs  may  be 
given  to  such  a  man,  as  indeed  was  the  custom  in  the 
case  of  criminals  suffering  at  the  hands  of  justice;  and 
it  need  cause  no  great  surprise  if  such  abjects  them- 
selves seek  to  purchase  a  temporary  Lethe  thus.  But 
kings  and  princes  are  not  to  drink  wine  or  strong 
drink  ;  and  that  for  reasons  connected  with  the  effects 
on  both  mind  and  morals. 

Nadab  and  Abihu  have  been  intemperate,  and 
neglected  their  charge  in  the  priesthood ;  the  sacred 
fire  has  gone  out;  they  have  "offered  strange  fire 
before  the  Lord,"  and  they  have  been  consumed.  In 
consequence  of  this  one  offence,  the  edict  goes  forth 
addressed  to  Aaron — "  Do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  ye  die ;  it  shall 
be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations; 
and  that  ye  may  put  difference  between  holy  and  unholy 
(spiritual  perception)  diwdbetween  clean  andunclean;  and 
that  ye  7nay  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes 
which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand 
of  Moses."  Levit.  x.  9,  1 1.  Priests,  like  kings,  are 
interdicted  from  all  intoxicants,  when  offering  sacrifice. 
The  interdict  is  founded  on  mental  and  moral  effects ; 
and  v/ith  this  special  reason  annexed,  that  they  may 
have  clear  spiritual  perception  to  determine  between 
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holy  and  unholy,  clean  and  unclean,  and  be  able  to 
teach  all  the  statutes  of  the  Lord. 

Is  it  said — "  What  have  we,  in  the  present  day  of 
gospel  light  and  liberty,  to  do  with  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation ?  Will  you  Judaize  ?"  No :  but  we  ask  you 
to  compare  things  old  and  new,  by  turning  to  the 
last  Book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  reading  there — 
"  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  vtade  us  kings  and 
priests  tmio  God  and  his  Father^  (Rev.  i.  5,  6.)  The 
Christian  of  the  present  day  is  both  a  king  and  a 
priest  "unto  God;"  and  as  such,  may  he  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  injunction  quoted?  But,  rejoins  the  ob- 
jector, the  interdict  appHes  to  the  priest,  only  when 
he  "  goes  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation." 
Turn,  then,  to  i  Peter  ii.  5 — "  Ye  also  as  lively  stones, 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  ajt  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacfifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ.''  Continually  offering  up  sacrifice,  not  of 
atonement,  for  that  was  "  finished,"  for  ever,  once  on 
Calvary — but  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;  "  presenting 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service."  (Rom.  xii.  i.) 
And  again,  "Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  Royal 
priesthood  (Kings  and  Priests),  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people  ....  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech 
you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  (the) 
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fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,"  i  Peter  ii.  9, 1 1. 
And,  still  farther,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same 
Epistle,  at  the  third  verse,  the  followers  of  Christ  are 
enjoined  to  abstain,  not  only  from  "excess  of  wine" 
{om<pXvytaii)  and  from  revellings  (%w/xo/s),  but  also  from 
"  banquetings"  (Toroig^  hterally,  drinkings.)  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Apostle  is  here  referring,  not  to  ordi- 
nary domestic  drinkings>  but  to  the  set  drinking  bouts 
not  uncommon  at  this  time  among  a  certain  class  of 
the  Greeks,  men  meeting  together  systematically  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking,  and  almost  always  drinking 
to  excess.  Be  it  so.  We  are  not  the  less  convinced 
that  it  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind  to  debar  his  followers 
not  only  from  such  obviously  sinful  indulgences,  but 
also  from  all  unnecessary  drinkings  of  strong  drink, 
seeing  that  he  adds  in  the  seventh  verse—"  But  the 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand;  be  ye  therefore  sober 
(cujppovTigars)  and  watch  (r/i-^aTs,  literally,  drink  not*) 
unto  prayer."  What  more  fatal  to  the  sentinel's 
efficiency  than  strong  drink Vision  not  so  clear; 


*  I  do  not  assert — it  is  not  necessaiy  that  I  should — that  the  absolutely 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  intended  here — never  drinking  wine  or 
strong  drink  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  I  maintain,  that  out  of  that 
word's  use,  in  the  connexion,  the  intelligent,  lively,  conscientious 
Christian  will  find  abstinence  "m  the  present  day  from  the  liixiirioiis  use 
of  strong  drink  most  certainly  implied. 
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imagination  excited ;  drowsiness  coming  on.  This  is 
no  safe  attitude  for  the  soldier  of  the  cross.  What 
I  say  unto  you,  /  say  unto  ally  Watch  r 

Once  more—"  Be  sober;  be  vigilant !"  (i  Peter  v.  8.) 
Npj-sj/arE,  y^riyo^YimTi.  Does  this  counsel,  addressed  more 
particularly  to  young  men,  in  whom  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  specially  tend  to  prevail,  not  point  to  something 
more  thorough  than  the  conventional  "  sobriety "  of 
the  present  day }  ^yj(pu,  we  know,  has  its  two  mean- 
ings ;  literally,  "  I  am  sober  because  I  do  not  drink," 
or,  "because  I  do  not  drink  that  which  impairs  my 
vigilance  or  clearness  of  discernment;"  metaphorically, 
"  I  am  <wide  awake  and  wary — in  a  general  sense,  with- 
out reference  to  drink."  Take  the  word  by  itself,  and 
it  may  have  either  meaning  ;  according  to  the  context. 
But  put  it  beside  a  word,  or  words,  which  necessarily 
convey  the  metaphorical  meaning  ;  and  is  it  not  then 
to  be  inferred  that  the  literal  interpretation  is  that  which 
is  intended  ?  When  we  find  "  vn-^ars "  put  beside 
^^(p^ovyicaTs  "  at  one  time,  and  beside  y^riyo^riGan  "  at 
another — each  of  these  other  words  conveying  the 
metaphorical  meaning  of  v^^^w — I  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  a  direct  injunction  of  Nephalism  is 
impHed  ;  as  plainly  as  in  this  other, — "  Look  not  thou 
on  the  wine  when  it  is  red  ! "  The  Bible  deals  not  in 
vain  repetitions. 

"  Therefore  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others,  but  let  us 
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watch  and  be  sober  (y^'/^/o^o^/zsi'  xa/  v^^w/xsf).  For  they 
that  sleep,  sleep  in  the  night,  and  they  that  be  dnmken 
are  drunken  in  the  night.  But  let  us  who  are  of  the 
day  be  sober — vT^^w^as!/!"    I  Thess.  v.  6-8. 

And  our  duty  is,  not  only  to  watch,  but  to  fight. 
In  every  renewed  man  there  is  still  "  as  it  were  the 
company  of  two  armies,"  with  an  unceasing  conten- 
tion for  the  mastery  between — ^the  flesh  and  the  spirit ; 
the  carnal  man  and  the  renewed  man;  ''the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the 
flesh — and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other." 
In  fighting  that  fight,  if  we  would  be  good  soldiers, 
it  must  be  "  a  good  fight."  And  how  can  it  beta  good 
fight,  or  even  an  honest  one,  if,  in  entering  on  it,  we 
wilfully  and  wantonly,  in  the  indulgence  of  natural 
desires,  or  in  obedience  to  the  fashion  of  the  world, 
do  that — it  may  be  systematically  and  freely — ^which 
not  only  strengthens  the  flesh,  but  weakens  the  spirit.'* 
Not  only  fostering  (more  or  less)  that,  whose  "works" 
are  "  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness, 
idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revelHngs,  and  such  like ;"  (shutting  out 
the  doer  of  them  from  "inheriting  the  kingdom  of 
God;")  but  also  repressing,  perverting,  neutralising 
the  "works"  of  the  other  "army" — "love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
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temperance,"  Qyx^drsia,  absolute  self-control  m  all  things) ; 
these  are  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  and  "  against  such 
there  is  no  law."    Galatians  v.  19. 

"  Holding  with  the  hare,  and  running  with  the 
hounds,"  is  a  common  and  expressive  proverb,  that 
no  good  man  would  brook  the  apphcation  of  to  his 
own  dealings  with  his  fellows.  How  shall  we  endure 
its  force,  if  true  in  relation  to  our  dealings  with  God, 
professing  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Spirit,  yet  all  the 
while  opposing  that  power,  and  strengthening  the 
enemy } 

And  once  more  the  figure  varies.  There  is  to  be  a 
contending  for  the  Prize  in  the  arena,  as  well  as  for 
the  victory  in  the  field.  We  are  not  only  to  watclt 
and  fight,  but  also  to  strive;  always  walking,  some- 
times running,  sometimes  wrestling.  Besides  keeping 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  wakefulness,  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  fighting  "  a  good  fight,"  we  are  to  be  im 
condition  fit  for  contending  as  gymnasts.  This  "  con- 
dition" we  cannot  have,  unless  by  "trainrng!'  "  Know 
ye  not,  that  they  which  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain. 
And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  tem- 
perate in  all  things  {vdvra  h/x^arsUrai — translated  by 
Conybeare,  "  training  himself  by  all  manner  of  self- 
restraint").  This  direct  allusion  to  the  Isthmian 
games  is  very  plain,  and  cannot  fail  to  evoke  conside- 
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ration  of  the  system  of  "  training "  then  in  use.  We 
have  already  seen,  in  the  quotation  from  Horace  (p. 
25),  of  what  the  dietary  did  not  consist ;  and  we  know 
that,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  most  successful  trainers 
either  absolutely,  or  almost,  continue  the  system  of 
Nephalism.  The  result  is  favourable  not  to  the  body 
only,  but  to  the  mind  also ;  equanimity  of  temper*  being 
conjoined  with  full  development  of  strength,  and  perfect 
health,  or  "condition."  And  is  not  the  negation  of  such 
"  luxuries  "  implied  here  ?  If  these  men  so  act  to  ob- 
tain a  "  corruptible  crown  " — the  fading  laurel  of  the 
victor — shall  not  we  do  likewise,  in  view  of  an  "  incor- 
ruptible i*"  The  Judge  who  gives  that  crown,  is  the 
"righteous  Judge"  (11  Tim.  iv.  8),  and  will  He  not 
have  regard  to  the  faithfulness  and  honesty  of  the 
contenders  ^ 

In  what  does  that  faithfulness  consist.^  What  is 
the  object  of  the  contention — the  race,  the  wrestle,  the 
fight  ?  The  keeping  of  the  law  of  the  Lord.  For  this 
the  "  crown  of  righteousness  "  is  the  fitting  reward. 

And  in  what  consists  the  Law  of  God  ?  Two  great 
commandments  :  First — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  But 


*  The  man  that  loses  his'  temper  in  the  ring,  may  be  pretty  certain  of 
k^iiig  tlu^  battle  too. 
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who  can  keep  this?  "Who  then  can  be  saved?" 
"  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God."  And, 
accordingly,  in  His  condescension  it  assumes  another 
form — "  This  is  His  commandment :  that  we  should 
beheve  on  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ."  (i 
John  iii.  23.)  These  two  injunctions  constitute  the 
first  and  greatest  commandment.  If  I  believe  that 
the  Son  of  God  died  for  me,  that  the  Father  sent  him, 
that  the  Spirit  enables  me  to  embrace  the  salvation 
so  given  and  so  procured,  I  cannot  help  loving  the 
triune  Jehovah  with  the  whole  force  of  my  loving 
power. 

To  believe  savingly  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  im- 
plies the  surrender  of  my  heart  entirely  to  him.  And 
how  can  this  be,  if  I  wantonly  mar  its  entirety  by  sen- 
sual, luxurious  indulgence  of  appetite,  or  even  through 
heedlessness  and  neglect  ?  As  I  am  required  to  love^ 
so  am  I  called  to  believe,  with  all  my  heart  (Ig  iMg  rr^? 
zotodiag  —  with  all  my  affections),  with  all  my  soul 
(sf  oXjjs  rng  4^%^^),  with  all  my  strength  (sj  oX>?5  tjJs  igyjjog — 
with  the  whole  force  of  my  will),  and  with  all  my 
mind — (Jg  oXtj?  hiavoiag — with  all  the  powers  of  my 
tmderstanding).  What  a  care  to  include  every  por- 
tion of  my  acting  and  thinking  nature !  And  what 
a  force  in  the  repetition,  at  each  enumeration,  "  With 

aiir 

Does  science  teach,  and  observation  prove,  that  the 
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unnecessary  indulging  in  opium,  alcohol,  and  similar 
narcotics,  tends  to  injure,  and  does  injure,  morie  or 
less  (I  care  not  how  little  or  how  much,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument),  all  the  agencies  by  which  my  God 
demands  that  I  love  and  serve  him,  in  their  entire 
bulk  and  force  ?  Then  the  conclusion  seems  to  me 
inevitable,  that  by  such  indulgence,  /  render  myself 
incapable  of  keeping  that  greatest  and  first  command- 
ment. True  God-service  has  become  impossible  to 
me,  under  my  own  wilful  act.  This  is  sin.  And  my 
duty  is,  to  cease  from  such  self-injury;  so  that,  through 
God's  blessing,  the  mutilated  parts  of  my  better  nature 
may  grow  again,  becoming  anew  developed  in  health- 
ful exercise,  and  at  length  enabling  me  once  more  to 
offer  a  whole  heart  to  my  Saviour  and  my  God. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  important  to  remark 
here— what  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally 
admitted  by  thinking  men — that  great  though  the 
sin  of  "drunkenness"  be,  that  is  not  the  only  evil, 
and  perhaps  not  the  main  evil,  arising  from  the  un- 
necessary use  of  alcoholics.*  As  the  phrase  is 
commonly  understood,  (bestial  intoxication,  some- 
thing extreme,  and  intensely  degrading)  drunkenness 
is  a  heinous  sin  and  offence,  doubtless,  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man ;  and  many  a  sad  evil  both  attends  and 


•  Alcohol:  Its  Place  and  Power,"  p.  131. 
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follows  it,  to  the  offender  and  to  his  fellows.  But  a 
condition  very  decidedly  short  of  what  the  world 
ordinarily  calls  "drunkenness"  is  still  more  perilous 
to  all  concerned.  It  is  from  human  beings  thus 
affected— in  what  may  be  in  one  sense  termed  a  minor 
degree  of  intoxication,  that  uncleanness,  violence, 
theft,  robbery,  murder — crimes  of  every  kind  and 
degree — take  their  pernicious  and  prolific  rise:  not  from 
the  paralytic,  helpless,  idiotic  beast  that  lies  wallowing 
in  the  kennel ;  but  from  the  fiercer  beast  roaming  the 
streets  or  fields,  with  all  his  animal  passions  roused 
and  intensified,  and  with  the  little  mental  and  moral 
control  he  ever  had  departed.  "  There  is  scarcely  a  crime 
comes  before  me  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
caused  by  strong  drink,"   says  a  judge  of  assize. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  crime  that  is  committed,  and 
nearly  all  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor 
man's  dwelling,  may  be  attributed  to  drink,"  says  a 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  And  similar  testimony 
from  the  highest  and  best  authorities  may  be  accumu- 
lated ad  infinitum. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  a  fertile  source  of  the 
personal,  domestic,  social  evil — physical  and  moral — 
that  hangs  like  a  sable  pall  over  our  land,  is  found  in 
a  vicious  use  of  intoxicants  far  short  of  what  men 
ordinarily  call  drunkenness;  short  of  what  the  law 
recognises  as  a  crime;  short  of  what  the  church 
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holds  fatal  to  its  membership ;  short  of  what  society- 
deems  extrusive  from  its  pale.* 

But,  at  the  same  time,  words  ought  to  have  this  de- 
finite meaning.  And  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  we 
ihould  be  able  to  give  a  distinct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions— What  is  drunkenness }  and  When  is  a  man 
drunk  1  For  practical  ends,  to  deal  v/ith  the  latter 
will  suffice. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  their  own  cups  are  prone  to 
pitch  the  definition  high;  and  often  we  find  them 
liberal  in  small  wit  upon  the  occasion,  gravely  an- 
nouncing, perhaps,  that  a  mian  is  not  drunk  so  long 
as  he  can  refrain  from  attempting  to  light  his  pipe  at 
the  pump,  or  so  long  as  he  can  lie  in  the  gutter,  on 
his  back,  without  holding  with  both  hands  on  the 
curb-stone.  NephaKsts,  again,  are  alleged  to  place 
the  vincidiLin  low,  inclusive  of  too  wide  a  range  of 
unnecessary  libations.  In  either  case,  we  deem  it 
somewhat  of  a  blunder  to  attempt  any  positive  state- 
ment on  the  matter.    The  safe  and  the  right  method 

*  An  intelligent  engineer  lately  assured  me  of  his  conviction  that 
while  the  greater  number  of  railway  accidents  are  certainly  attributable 
to  the  effects  of  drink,  the  men  could  not  be  convicted  of  actual  drunken- 
ness at  the  time  of  the  offence.  The  driver  gets  a  spur  into  his  head, 
and  in  consequence  becomes  rash  and  careless ;  he  is  intent  on  speed, 
and  contemns  precaution.  Suddenly  the  crash  comes,  and  if  he  survive, 
the  shock  and  excitement  banish  all  trace  of  the  drinking.  In  the 
esteem  of  his  fellows,  the  man  is  sober.   Still  it  was  drink  that  did  it. 
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is  a  negative  one ;  simple,  searching,  true.  Whe^i  a 
vtan  ceases  to  be  sober,  he  is  drunk.  When,  through 
indulgence  in  what  he  knows  has  the  power  to  intoxi- 
cate, his  perception  and  memory  are  rendered  inaccur- 
ate, or  even  uncertain — while  the  reasoning  faculty  is 
confused,  and  the  power  of  the  will,  or  self-control, 
impaired,  irrespective  of  the  attendant  sinister  effects 
on  the  emotions  and  the  conscience — the  man  has 
ceased  to  be  sober,  and  is  guilty  of  drunkenness;  a 
condition  of  various  degrees,  of  course,  according  to 
circumstances.  Such  is  the  logical  conclusion;  and 
we  know  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  infallible  code 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  bring  me  under  the  doom  of 
the  Sixth  Commandment,  it  is  not  essential  that  I 
should  absolutely  slay  my  brother;  it  is  enough  that 
I  be  angry  with  him  without  a  cause.  To  underlie 
breach  of  the  Seventh,  it  is  not  essential  that  I  com- 
plete the  act  of  uncleanness ;  if  I  have  looked  upon 
a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  I  have  committed  adul- 
tery in  the  heart. 

A  man  may  be  sober  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  speak  of  him  as  otherwise  might  readily  be 
set  down  as  calumny  and  slander,  who  nevertlieless  is 
not  sober  when  tested  by  the  standard  which  alone  is 
infallible.  "The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  for 
man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  hearth 
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Take  an  example.  A  medical  man  is  dining  out. 
He  has  had  a  fair  allowance  of  wine,  such  as  any  man 
may  take  in  the  present  day,  and  never  be  suspected 
of  being  at  all  "the  worse"  for  it.  But  although  he 
know  it  not,  it  so  happens  that  his  imagination  is  excited, 
his  memory  is  a  little  awry,  perception  and  concep- 
tion are  neither  of  them  quite  accurate,  and  his  reason- 
ing faculty  is  somewhat  uncertain  and  obscure.  Sud- 
denly he  is  called  to  a  case,  at  once  of  greatest  delicacy 
and  extremest  need.  Life  is  hanging  in  the  balance, 
and  but  a  little  make-weight  will  suffice  to  determine 
either  way.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that  at 
once,  to  admit  even  of  hope;  but  to  determine  what 
that  something  shall  be,  requires  coolness,  skill,  and 
clearness  of  intellectual  working.  Is  he  in  a  condition 
duly  to  exercise  these  qualities ;  to  summon  his  ex- 
perience, to  reason  on  it  truly,  to  determine  on  it  justly, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  which  he 
has  acutely  and  accurately  observed }  Then  he  is 
sober.  But  if  not — if  in  any  degree  he  be  defective, 
through  the  influence  of  the  narcotic — then  he  is 
drunk,  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Or,  suppose  a  clergyman  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Take  him  from  the  table  where  he  has 
enjoyed  himself,  so  far  as  the  verge  of  "  moderation" 
will  allow.  Ask  him  at  once  to  engage  in  prayer — 
leading,  perhaps,  the  devotions  of  a  multitude.  He 
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inay  find  himself  in  fit  frame  for  at  once  holding  high 
and  holy  converse  with  his  God,  and  directing  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  in 
their  due  channel  to  the  throne  of  grace.  If  so,  all  is 
well.  But  it  may  be  otherwise.  Strange  fire"  may 
be  offered.  Or  if  conscience  be  tender,  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion  may  occur;  and  the  duty,  felt 
to  be  unsuitable,  may  be  conscientiously  declined. 
Is  that  man  sober.?  Or  summon  him  at  once  to 
a  sick-bed,  where  some  dying  man  is  struggling  with 
the  temptations  af  the  Evil  One,  and  the  Vt^eakness 
and  wickedness  of  his  own  heart;  clutching  anxiously 
at  the  cross,  but  ever  beaten  back  by  some  enemy 
from  without  or  from  within;  feeling  but  never 
touching;  hoping  but  never  realizing.  There  is  a 
doubt,  and  it  must  be  dissipated ;  there  is  a  difficulty, 
and  it  must  be  taken  away;  there  is  a  fear,  and  it 
must  be  cast  out;  the  turning  point  may  be  one  of 
greatest  delicacy,  requiring  caution,  tact,  experience, 
perspicuity,  coolness,  in  the  handling.  Minutes  are 
flying  fast,  and  but  a  few  of  these  will  suffice  to  reckon 
all  the  remaining  space  of  life  now.  There  is  no  time 
for  delay :  action  must  be  instant.  Is  the  "  ambassa- 
dor for  Christ"  capable  of  undertaking  this  mission 
at  once,  with  all  his  qualificatio-ns,  personal  and  pro- 
fessional, unmodified  and  unmarred  t  Then  he  is  safe ; 
and  the  winning  of  that  soul  may  be  a  jewel  in  his 
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coming  crown.  If  not,  he  is  drunk — in  the  sight  of 
God. 

These  statements  may  seem  harsh,  and  even  rude. 
But  the  question  is,  not  as  to  their  generosity,  but  as 
to  their  justice.  Are  they  true.^  Are  we  not  bound, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  to  give  to  the 
words  "  drunk"  and  "  drunkenness"  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive range  and  meaning  than  they  ordinarily 
receive } 

But,  to  bring  this  part  of  our  argument  to  a  close — 
From  what  has  been  stated,  are  we  not  entitled  to 
advocate  earnestly  the  claims  of  Nephalism  on  per- 
sonal grounds  ?  To  begin  with  the  lowest  motive ; 
pecuniarily  the  man  is  benefited.  The  expenses  of  the 
alcohoHc  superfluities  having  been  removed,  a  greater 
range  will  be  given  to  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  no  slight 
matter  to  most  people,  but  specially  important  to  the 
masses  of  our  working  men.  Take  the  amount 
annually  spent  by  each  on  alcohoHcs,  even  in 
"  moderation,"  and  let  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer propose  to  lay  it  on,  as  an  income  tax — not  to 
meet  any  real  necessity  of  expenditure,  as  in  national 
defence,  or  sanitary  reform,  but  to  spend  in  fireworks, 
spectacles,  fetes,  and  other  items  of  national  amuse- 
ment and  frivolity.  What  a  commotion  !  what  a  hue 
and  cry !  what  a  fierce  and  indignant  agitation  from 
John  O'  Groat's  to  Land's  End !    But  the  Chancellor 
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is  deaf  to  all  entreaty  and  remonstrance ;  he  must 
have  his  revenue ;  and  the  tax  is  imposed,  and  levied 
inexorably.  Riot  and  revolution  may  be  staved  off; 
but  what  murmurings  and  heart-burning  among  the 
people  !  what  pamphleteering !  what  monster-indig- 
nation-meetings !  what  terrible  resolutions  and  debates  ! 
At  length  the  matter  grows  intolerable  ;  the  popular 
voice  finds  echo  in  the  senate ;  a  vote  of  "  no  confi- 
dence "  is  carried  ;  the  obnoxious  Chancellor  and  his 
colleagues  are  turned  out ;  their  successors  come  in, 
pledged  to  repeal ;  they  are  as  good  as  their  word  ; 
the  hated  tax  is  swept  away,  the  nation  is  grateful  and 
glad — the  people  jubilant  exceedingly. 

Every  man  his  own  chancellor!"  Wise  men  will 
do  for  themselves,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
what  another  might  only  perhaps  do  for  them. 

Safer  and  better  for  the  purse,  NephaHsm  is  safer 
and  better  for  the  person — the  body.  Other  things 
being  equal,  strength  will  be  greater,  and  health  will 
be  better.  We  shall  be  strong  enough  for  the  effort  of 
work,  and  in  such  "  condition  "  as  to  be  able  to  sus- 
tain it,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage. 

Safer  and  better  for  the  purse  and  for  the  body, 
NephaHsm  is  safer  and  better  for  the  mind.  Imagina- 
tion may  be  less  vivid  at  times ;  but  what  there  is,  is 
real ;  not  flashing  and  fitful,  or  refusing  to  come  when 
called — perhaps  when  most  wanted — but  steady  and 
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continuous  ;  semper  parata.  Perception,  conception, 
memory,  understanding,  are  all  more  sharp  and  more 
true. 

Safer  and  better  for  the  purse,  for  the  body,  and 
for  the  mind,  Nephalism  is  safer  and  better  for  the 
moral  nature.  Conscience  is  unseared,  and  self-control 
unimpaired. 

Safer  and  better  for  purse,  body,  mind,  morals, 
Nephalism  is  safer  and  better  for  the  Spiritual  Nature. 
The  "  flesh "  is  not  helped ;  the  emotions  are  not 
borne  earthwards  ;  the  will  is  free.  "  Loose  him  and 
let  him  go,  that  he  may  serve  Me." 

There  is  a  hideous  chasm  that  men  have  to  cross 
daily.  Beneath,  is  a  deep  and  miry  slough,  where 
myriads  are  tumbling  in,  to  welter  in  slime  and  misery. 
Some  few  crav/1  out,  and  may  grow  clean  again  after 
a  time ;  but  a  fearful  majority  perish  for  ever.  Bridging 
this  chasm,  there  is  a  plank ;  narrow,  slippery,  elastic, 
without  a  rope  or  hand-rail.  On  this  the  practised 
few  may  pass,  and  repass,  in  safety ;  yet  ever  and 
anon  even  they  may  slip  and  fall ;  and  at  the  best, 
the  anxious  footing  tells  unfavourably  on  the  muscles, 
and  joints ;  in  strains,  and  halts,  and  weaknesses. 
After  no  long  time,  the  most  expert  get  "out  of  draw- 
ing in  their  limbs,"  more  or  less  ;  and  fmd  themselves 
"  hindered  in  their  pilgrimage."  There  is  a  pontage, 
too  ;  somewhat  costly  in  its  exactions. 
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A  little  lower  down  there  is  a  bridge ;  strong  and 
substantial ;  without  swerve  or  vibration ;  parapetted 
on  either  side.  The  footing  is  firm  ;  the  young,  the 
weak,  the  lame,  the  blind,  may  pass  in  safety.  There 
is  no  room  for  accident ;  only  by  a  wilful  act  of  self- 
immolation  can  one  reach  the  chasm  beneath.  And 
there  is  no  toll ;  the  thoroughfare  is  absolutely  free. 

The  plank  may  be  most  in  fashion,  however,  and 
the  crossing  there  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  better 
style  of  going — more  "gentlemanly,"  say  some — more 
becoming  even  a  Christian's  walk,  say  others,  (though 
strangely).  Dangerous,  no  doubt,  for  the  multitude  ; 
and  requiring  care  and  circumspection,  as  well  as 
practice,  on  the  part  of  even  the  Blondins  of  humanity. 
The  bridge !  any  one  could  cross  there  ;  it  requires  no 
agility  or  skill ;  and  to  prefer  that,  moreover,  would 
positively  imply  not  only  a  confession  of  one's  ovv^n 
clumsiness,  but  also  a  distrust  of  God's  promise  and 
protection.  Besides,  it  is  vulgar.  "  The  plank  suits 
me.    Let  others  go  where  they  please." 

Friend !  Which  is  the  Sixth  Commandment } 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  And  out  of  that  springs  this 
other,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm."  You  may  pick  your 
steps  across  that  narrow  and  slippery  foot-way,  with- 
out falling,  but  you  can  never  avoid  a  certainty  of  some 
injury  in  the  daily  strain,  with  risk  of  graver  accident, 
perhaps,  when  least  expected.    Men  as  good  as  you 
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have  lost  their  footing  ere  now.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall!"  "Be  not  high- 
minded,  but  fear." 

And  what  of  those  less  expert,  immortals  Hke  your- 
self, who,  following  your  example,  fall  and  perish } 
Are  your  hands  clear  of  their  blood  t  or  is  its  voice  even 
now  crying  to  heaven  against  you  from  the  ground  ? 
"  That  is  their  aftair,  not  mine,"  do  you  say  }  "  Let 
every  man  mind  his  own  business  V  Nay,  brother, 
that  may  serve  the  worldling  for  a  maxim  ;  but  such 
is  not  the  way  God  puts  it.  "  Let  no  man  seek  his 
own,  but  every  man  another's." 

Go  by  the  bridge  then,  and  let  the  plank  alone. 
The  bridge  is  safe  for  you,  and  safe  for  all. 

I  have  besought  you,  in  one  argument,  for  your 
own  sake,  based  on  the  first  of  the  Great  command- 
ments— "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  There  is  a  second, 
which  is  like  unto  it — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself"  On  that  rests  a  second  argument,  which 
I  propose  now  to  discuss  briefly. 


Nephalism  advocated  on  Public 
Grounds. 


It  is  needless  here  to  enter  on  the  extent  of  intem- 
perance, or  on  the  nature  and  number  of  its  evil 
results.  We  may  assume  that  this  sin  and  crime  (for 
no  one,  we  suppose,  except  perhaps  an  occasional 
town  councillor,  doubts  that  it  is  both)  is  acknowledged 
as  our  national  bondage  and  disgrace — to  a  large 
extent  "  the  mother  of  sins,"  and  parent  to  boot  of 
nine-tenths  of  our  poverty,  misery,  and  crime. 

Its  causes  are  many,  and  its  cures  are  many.  That 
is  to  say,  while  there  is  but  one  cure  for  this  and  all 
other  sin,  the  heart  cure — the  grace  pf  God  renewing 
the  affections,  understanding,  and  will,  even  as  there 
is  but  one  main  root  of  the  evil,  the  evil  heart  that  is  in 
every  man  by  nature  —  there  are  many  auxiliary 
means  proportioned  to  the  many  auxiliary  roots, 
which  may  and  ought  to  be  employed  to  compass  the 
great  end  inviev/. 

F 
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To  borrow  a  professional  illustration.  An  old  dis- 
location of  a  joint  is  reduced  by  pulling,  or  mechanical 
force :  but  the  skilful  surgeon  does  not  trust  to  that 
alone.  There  are  "  auxiliary  means  " — as  chloroform, 
warm  bath,  opium,  whereby  the  resisting  power  of  the 
m.uscles  may  be  first  relaxed,  and  the  reduction  con- 
sequently rendered  much  more  easy,  to  both  the 
surgeon  and  the  patient.  So  in  the  moral  displace- 
ment of  "  the  heart,"  reduction  is  only  to  be  effected 
by  the  Spirit's  power — this  alone  can  pull  it  back ; 
yet  God  has  pointed  out  auxiliary  means  to  that  end, 
which  He  has  both  said  and  shown  that  He  will  bless. 
To  use  these,  faithfully,  zealously,  intelligently,  and 
skilfully,  is  both  our  duty  and  our  privilege. 

Paul  was  a  great  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Who 
greater  Who,  among  men,  so  great }  Yet  he  did 
not  undervalue  or  neglect  the  "auxiliary  means." 
He  used  them  diligently,  and  specially  such  as  these 
®f  which  we  are  to  speak — "  To  the  weak  became  I 
as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak  :  I  am  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save 
some.    And  this  I  do  for  the  GospeVs  sake!' 

All  lawful  means  are  to  be  used  towards  cure ;  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  right  men  to  use  them,  so  far  as 
power  and  opportunity  are  given. 

Of  such  means  few  are  more  important  for  the  par- 
ticular pAirpose  now  in  vievv^  than  the  opposing  of  the 
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dri7iking  customs  of  the  country.  On  these,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  large  amount  of  our  intemperance  depends. 
People's  heads,  somehow,  have  got  preoccupied  with 
the  idea,  that  nothing  can  be  well  done  without  drink- 
ing strong  drink.  They  can't  buy,  and  can't  sell; 
they  can't  marry,  baptize,  or  bury ;  they  can't  mourn, 
and  they  can't  rejoice ;  they  can't  show  loyalty,  hospi- 
tality, patriotism — ^without  partaking  more  or  less 
freely  of  intoxicants.  As  if  nothing  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  or  of  good  report — no  virtue,  nor  any  praise — 
were  or  could  be  real,  but  all  forced  and  adventitious : 
as  if  "  all  the  world  a  sham"  were  not  the  mere  breath- 
ing of  a  cynic,  but  a  sad  and  stern  truth.  As  things 
at  present  stand,  a  bargain  would  not  hold  without 
strong  drink;  hospitality  would  be  an  affront  without 
it;  loyalty,  sympathy,  kindness  would  be  hypocrisy 
without  it;  or,  indeed,  such  things  could  scarcely  exist 
at  all  otherwise — at  least  in  any  appreciable  amount 
or  degree.  And  so  the  better  parts  of  our  nature  have 
been  cleverly  cajoled  into  league  with  the  great  enemy 
of  both  body  and  soul.  For  it  is  this  constant  drink, 
drink,  drinking,  from  youth  to  old  age.  Sabbath  and 
Saturday,  at  kirk  and  market,  in  public  and  private, 
for  every  reason  and  for  no  reason,  that  saps  the 
foundations  of  sobriety  in  all,  and  ensnares  those 
fatally  whose  temperaments  and  circumstances  pre- 
dispose them  specially  to  this    lust  of  the  flesh." 
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It  is  high  time  that  people  were  made  to  reflect  that 
drugs  are  not  intended  to  be  swallowed — least  of  all 
in  any  considerable  quantity — unless  by  the  sick ;  and 
that  they  cannot  be  otherwise  taken,  or  given,  with 
impunity.  Squeer's  establishment  obtained  no  en- 
viable notoriety  from  the  weekly  dose  of  sulphur  and 
treacle  served  all  round.  But  sulphur  is  only  a  simple 
aperient  and  alterative ;  and  the  practice  was  quite  as 
sensible,  and  not  so  dangerous  by  half,  as  the  distri- 
bution of  wine  to  the  boys  of  a  large  public  Hospital, 
and  pressing  it  upon  their  acceptance,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  patron's  nativity.  This  is  to  identify  in 
their  minds  the  use  of  strong  drink  with  personal 
enjoyment,  as  well  with  the  expression  of  gratitude 
to  a  benefactor  and  of  respect  to  the  great ;  and  so  to 
prop  up  the  drinking  customs  on  a  very  strong  foun- 
dation— the  habits  and  ideas  of  our  educated  youth. 

Nephalism  prevailing,  the  drinking  customs  will,  of 
necessity,  be  proportionally  broken  down.  And  so, 
temptation  being  diminished,  many  who  would  other- 
wise become  victims  will  escape.  Separate  men  and 
women  into  two  classes — nephalists  and  temperates 
(moderate  drinkers) — and  observe  from  which  class  it 
is  that  the  ranks  of  the  intemperate  are  recruited. 
From  the  latter,  all  but  exclusively. 

Some  entertain  an  opposite  opinion.  They,  say, 
"  Drink  !  but  drink  temperately.    Take  your  glass  or 
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two  of  beer,  or  wine,  but  don't  meddle  with  that 
horrid  whisky ;  and  whatever  you  do,  take  all  your 
drink  at  home;  don't  enter  the  public  house!  By 
teaching  you  to  drink  in  moderation,  we  shall  save 
you  from  drinking  to  excess.  If  you  never  drink  at 
all,  you  will  find  the  restraint  irksome,  and  ever  be 
liable  to  fall  into  excess,  on  the  principle  of  reaction  ; 
but  gratify  your  appetite  for  these  things,  moderately 
and  habitually^  and  the  temptation  to  excess,  at  any 
time,  will  be  lessened  thereby."  To  this  there  are 
two  fatal  objections :  i.  It  is  thus  that  the  iasie  for 
drinky  and  the  hahii  of  drinking,  are  acquired ;  and 
use  of  the  minor  (beer  or  wine)  does  not  exclude  that 
of  the  major  (gin  or  whisky) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  one 
tends  to  the  other,  as  readily  as  if  by  a  law  of  attrac- 
tion or  gravitation,  and  specially  among  the  working 
classes.  Drink,  drank,  dru7ik,  is  a  sequence  almost 
as  natural  to  the  social,  as  to  the  grammatical  arrange- 
ment. The  non-medicinal  use  of  alcoholics  invariably 
tends  to  produce  an  increased  and  increasing  appetite 
for  their  consumpt,,  which  can  be  restrained  only  by 
high  principle  and  thorough  self-control — and  these, 
being  both  weakened  by  the  hurtful  agents,  gradually 
lose  their  power ;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  the  untoward 
progress  of  the  appetite  is  ultimately  certain.  Vires 
acquifit  eundo.  From  little  to  more ;  from  weak  to 
strong.    A  few  glasses  of  wine  may  do  to-day  ;  but 
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double  the  quantity  will  be  needed  by  and  by. 
Beer  or  light  wine  may  satisfy  now ;  but  brandy,  and 
other  "strong  waters,"  will  be  in  request  ere  long. 
"  It  is  cause  of  lamentation  and  alarm  to  philanthro- 
pists abroad  that  the  light  wines,  so  m^uch  spoken  of, 
no  longer  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  people,  who  are 
gradually  passing  over  to  the  consumption  of  spirits. 
M.  Ducpetiaux,  the  inspector  of  prisons  under  the 
Belgian  government,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
large  experience,  are  incessant  in  their  efforts  to  call 
public  attention  to  this  danger."*  The  supposed 
superior  sobriety  of  wine-countries  is,  indeed,  now 
wholly  exploded,  and  found  to  be  little  else  than  a 
"  mockery,  delusion,  and  snare."  2.  This  is  the  most 
certain  of  all  ways  of  stereotyping  the  drinking  cus- 
toms ;  by  founding  them  on  the  daily  habits  of 
ordinary  domestic  life. 

They  say,  "Drink,  but  keep  soberP'  We  say,  "Don't 
drink,  and  re^nain  sober!"  Their  very  words  imply 
an  inconsistency,  and  a  struggle.  Ours,  on  the  other 
hand,  imply  a  natural  and  easy  sequence  of  events, 
"  Drink  !  but"  v.  "  Don't  drink  !  andr  "  Drink  !  but 
keep'  V.  "  Don't  drink !  and  remain!'  They  say. 
Enter  into  this  temptation,  so  far — but  beware  !"  We 
say,    Enter  not  into  this  temptation  at  all,  and  you 
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will  be  the  better  able,  God  helping  you,  to  con- 
tend not  only  with  this  temptation,  but  with  every 
temptation." 

^ri-^ari  %ai  ypTjyopyiGarsl  is  the  divine  command;  and 
the  Nephalist's  translation  is  a  literal  one.  Of  what 
text  the  other  party  have  availed  themselves,  as  a 
counterpart  warrant  of  their  system,  I  am  not  aware. 
The  nearest  approach  to  anything  suitable  that  I  have 
seen  them  take  is  this — ^'  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  But 
this  looks  a  very  desperate  affair.  For  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  word  "drink"  here  implies  the  use  of 
strong  or  intoxicating  drink,  in  any  social,  luxurious, 
or  domestic  sense — such  as  is  common  in  the  present 
day — can  emanate  not  from  calm  reason  surely,  but 
from  an  imagination  excited^  and  that  in  no  usual 
degree.  And,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  any  use 
of  narcotics  and  intoxicants  cart  be  for  God's  glory',' 
other  than  what  is  consistent  with  those  laws  of  pro- 
tection against  both  physical  and  moral  injury,  which 
He  in  His  providence  has  ordained. 

To  break  down  the  drinking  customs,  and  so  pre- 
vent drunkenness,  it  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  both 
numbers  and  influence  is  required.  Many  men  and 
women  of  all  ranks  must  abstain,  habitually :  and 
many  men  and  women,  specially^  of  the  higher  sta- 
tions of  life  must  do  so — more  particularly  if  well 
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known  not  only  for  their  sobriety,  but  also  for  talent 
and  general  worth.  Numbers  must  be  had  :  but  they 
are  not  enough  alone.  Combine  with  them  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  and  the  good,  and  the  end  is  gained. 
To  the  many,  accordingly,  we  appeal ;  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  the  sake  of  others.  To  the  great  and  good 
we  appeal,  with  at  least  equal  urgency,  on  behalf  of 
those  less  favoured,  but  whose  soiils  may  be  equally 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Make  the  bridge 
fashionable,  as  well  as  safe  :  then  the  plank  will  be 
deserted,  and  the  chasm  victimless. 

A  reform  such  as  this  may  move  in  one  of  two 
ways,  or  in  both  contemporaneously  :  from  below 
upwards,  and  from  above  downwards.  Many  a  safe 
and  sound  lesson  has  been  taught  the  rich,  whose  first 
emanation  may  be  traced  back  to  the  "  brief  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor;"  the  good  seed  planted 
low  and  deep  spreads,  as  it  grows  upwards,  its  goodly 
savour  all  around ;  the  weeds  and  noxious  plants 
grow  too,  but  let  us  hope  that  their  power  of  penetra- 
tion in  the  upper  strata  is  less  strong.  In  the  opposite 
direction,  the  influence  is  both  more  certain  and 
more  powerful.  No  action,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
can  be  frequently  or  habitually  performed  by  the 
upper  classes  of  society  without  affecting  the  strata 
beneath,  even  to  the  very  lowest  point.  What  is 
called  "  fashion  "  shov^^s  this.    The  hoop,  for  example 
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— that  wonderful  piece  of  modern  female  attire — had 
scarce  been  six  weeks  in  general  use,  ere  every  sculHon 
and  message-girl  had  their  garments  projecting  in 
their  lower  verge,  at  every  conceivable  angle  of 
deformity. 

Even  things  apparently  most  peculiar  to  tlie  upper 
ranks  fmd  their  way  downwards,  and  may  be  recog- 
nised at  the  very  bottom  ere  long ;  if  not  in  the  exact 
shape  they  started  with,  yet  in  as  close  an  imitation  as 
possible,  A  gentleman  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
all  social  improvements,  and,  often  visits  the  .  dense, 
dark,  dismal  parts  of  the  town,  was  one  night  groping 
his  way  up  a  steep  and  troublesome  stair,  to  reach 
strange  sounds  of  music  and  dancing  that  had  caught 
his  ear.  Pushing  open  a  crazy  door,  he  found  a  small 
apartment  crowded  with  poor  Irish,  male  and  -female. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  a  portion  of  a  table  propped 
up  in  one  corner,  bearing  a  tallow  candle  in  a  bottle, 
and  an  old  earthenware  jug.  The  music  came  from  a 
cracked  fife,  energetically  blown  by  a  blind  old  man. 
The  floor  held  the  dancers  in  various  groups ;  and 
ever  and  anon  as  the  movements  grew  lively,  a  click 
was  heard  in  the  jug.  "  What  2>  this  he  asked  in 
amazement.  "Oh,  sure  it's  Phelim  O'Grady  that's 
bruk  his  hand,  poor  boy,"  "And  is  he  here  V  "Oh 
no,  sure  he's  at  home,  in  the  fever ;  but  we've  got  up 
a  dance  to  help  him."    It  was  an  Irish  charity  ball  in 
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the  Cowgate  !  The  coppers  were  accumulating  in  the 
bit  of  earthenware,  for  the  "  bruk  hand." 

But  while  Nephalism  is  powerful  to  prevent  drunken- 
ness, and  we  fully  recognise  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure  "—we  are  thankful  to  know  that  the  system  is 
also  well  calculated  to  produce  both  these  results. 
And  if  we  would  see  drunkards  curedy  we  must  be 
Nephalists  to  help  them.  The  matter  may  be  stated 
briefly  thus 

I.  Every  drunkard f  in  order  to  his  recovery ^  must 
abstain  absolutely  from  alcoholic  drinks.  None  deny 
this  proposition,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  unconverted  are 
concerned.  Bring  a  drunkard  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  let  him  become  a  child  of  God  ;  and  the  strength 
of  grace  in  his  heart,  supporting  the  effort  of  his  own 
renewed  will,  may  enable  him  to  remain  sober,  even 
while  intromitting  sparingly  with  the  cause  of  his  pre- 
vious ruin.  But,  usually,  there  is  no  such  trial  made. 
The  instant  his  eyes  are  opened,  he  not  only  abhors 
himself,  and  repents  in  dust  and  ashes,  but  abhors  also 
that  thing  which  made  him  what  he  was  ;  and  forth- 
with, voluntarily  he  resolves,  God  helping  him,  neither 
to  touch,  taste,  nor  handle  it  more.  A  gentleman 
lately  in  Ireland  met  a  respectable,  clean,  tidy  couple  ; 
and  the  following  conversatio-n  occurred. — "  Yes,  yer 
honour,  I'm  clane  now ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was, 
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yer  honour."  "  Tuts,  Pat,"  said  the  wife,  "  don't  tell  the 
gentleman  what  ye  was,  tell  him  what  ye  are!'  But 
I  will  tell  him  what  I  was— glory  to  God  ;  for  it's  He 
that's  done  it— I  was  a  dirty  drunken  brute."  "  I  tell 
you,  Pat,"  again  struck  in  the  woman,  "don't  be 
troublin'  the  gentleman  wid  what  ye  was,  tell  him 
what  ye  are!'  "  Indeed  but  it's  true,  yer  honour;  and 
many  a  time  when  Fd  come  home  drunk,  I'd  bate  the 
ould  woman  there,  and  the  childer."  "Wurra, 
wurra,  Pat,  sure  ye  don't  do  it  now ;  it  was  the  sorra 
drink  that  did  it  all,  entirely  " — again  cried  the  wife — 
"  don't  trouble  the  gentleman  wid  what  ye  was,  tell 
him  what  ye  are!'  "  Now  it's  but  little  we  have," 
continued  the  man,  "  but  we  have  it  wid  a  blessing  ; 
and  the  wife  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  on  our  knees — 
glory  be  to  Him  !  And  as  for  the  dhrop  o'  drink,  it 
never  crosses  my  throat,  and,  please  God,  never  shall!' 
That  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
heart,  intuitively  teaching  abstinence  in  the  Hfe.  Get 
men  that  length,  and  they  are  safe.  But  what  of  the 
unregenerate  and  drunken,  whom  we  seek  to  save 
Abstinence  is  to  them  essential,  disjoined  though  it  be, 
at  first,  from  the  reception  of  Gospel  truth.  Without 
a  miracle,  or  something  approaching  to  it,  they  cannot 
hope  for  recovery  othenA^ise.  I  know  of  no  exception 
to  this  in  my  own  experience  ;  and  if  there  be  excep- 
tions in  that  of  others,  they  czvi  rank  only  as  strength- 
enings of  the  general  rule. 
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.  2.  7/  none  but  drunkai'ds  abstain,  then  no  drunkard 
can  abstain.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Abstinence 
under  such  circumstances  would  virtually  be  a  public 
proclamation  of  personal  intemperance.  "Here  am 
I,  a  drunkard ;  but  now  resolved  to  practise  this  self- 
denial  essential  to  my  recovery."  To  do  this,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  requires  a  great  amount  of  m^oral 
courage.  And  what  store  of  this  has  the  man  who  is 
asked  voluntarily  to  mount  such  a  pillory.^  None — 
absolutely  none,  as  yet.  The  alcohol  has  eaten  it 
put,  first  and  most,  along  with  the  rest  of  his  moral 
nature.  It  may  grow  again  by  and  by,  through  prac- 
tice of  abstinence.  But  now,  when  it  is  so  urgently 
needed— life  and  all  that  is  dear  depending  on  it — 
there  is  none.  Gladly  and  readily  would  he  practise 
abstinence  among  sober  and  respectable  men,  they 
masking  his  penitential  position;  but  alone,  and  as  a 
penitent,  he  cannot.  Some  disputants,  seeing  the 
force  of  this  proposition  on  the  argument,  demur  to  it. 
But  their  objection  amounts  to  a  mere  denial.  They 
have  no  proof  of  their  assertion.  And  we  are  prepared 
to  make  our  counter  assertion  good,  by  proof.  Let 
me  mention  but  one  instance  of  how  weak  the  moral 
courage  is,  even  in  the  reformed  drunkard,  notwith- 
standing years  of  new  growth.  A  tutor  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  became  intemperate,  losing  not  only  his 
situation,  but  also  his  "license  as  a  preacher.    He  re- 
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formed,  and  became  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment. Long  after,  he  dined  in  the  house  of  his  former 
patron,  with  a  large  party.  One  of  his  old  pupils  saw 
him  arrive,  and  could  not  help  overhearing  some  mys- 
terious and  earnest  arrangement  taking  place  between 
him  and  the  butler.  On  enquiry,  he  learned  that  he 
had  besought  the  servant — enforcing  the  entreaty 
with  a  bribe — to  mix  up  ketchup  and  water  so  as  to 
resemble  port  wine,  and  to  place  this  in  a  decanter 
near  him  after  dinner.  During  the  repast,  he  thought 
to  escape  notice  in  his  abstinence ;  but  afterwards  he 
feared  detection.  His  solitary  passing  of  the  bottle, 
at  that  board,  would  have  been  a  fresh  avowal  of  his 
old  sin,  and  he  dared  not  face  the  trial.  Had  two  or 
three  of  the  party,  well  known  for  virtuous  sobriety, 
been  fellow  abstinents  that  day,  this  poor  brother's 
stomach  would  have  been  saved  a  fearful  dose,  and 
their's  would  have  sustained  no  loss. 

3.  If  abstinence  is  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the 
drunkard,  and  if  compaitionship  in  abstinence  by  sober 
men  be  essential  to  the  drunkard's  practice  of  it,  then 
that  companionship  7niist  be  made.  Having  discussed 
that  matter  elsewhere,*  I  need  not  enter  on  it  Xiow. 
Indeed,  no  discussion  is  required  ;  the  proposition  is 
self-evident.    The  only  question  is,  who  are-  to  make 
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the  companionship  ?  And  let  the  conscience  of  every 
man  answer. 

Who  are  to  make  the  companionship  ?  All  those 
who  believe  in,  and  seek  to  keep,  the  second  table  of 
God's  Law.  That  is  one  class,  surely,  who  cannot, 
and  who  will  not  seek  to  escape  the  self-denial.  Add 
to  these  all  who,  though  not  yet  possessed  of  the 
"  new  heart  and  right  spirit,"  yet  are  naturally  gener- 
ous, loving,  kind,  unselfish — so  far.  Add,  again,  all 
those  who  by  birth  or  otherwise  are  related  to  the 
lapsed  ones,  and  whose  very  instincts  ought  to  force 
them  into  this  needed  sympathy  with  their  own  kith 
and  kin.  These  three  classes  should  constitute  a 
goodly  company ! 

How  Christian  men  and  women  evade,  or  rather 
deny  themselves,  this  duty  and  privilege,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  err  in  mere  ignor- 
ance— itself  a  sin.  We  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with 
sundry  excuses.  We  are  told,  for  example,  "the 
drunkard  is  not  my  brother."  Well  in  one  sense 
he  may  not  be — not  a  brother  in  the  Lord,  or  even  in 
the  church  ;  but  he  is  at  least  your  "neighbour,"  and 
the  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  But  "Who  is  my  neighbour.'*"  do  you 
reply  t  Then  turn  to  the  memorable  answer  to  that 
same  question  from  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.    The  man  in 
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the  ditch  is  your  neighbour ;  fallen  among  thieves 
stripped  of  his  raiment,  wounded  and  left  half  dead. 
And  if  you  would  obey  God's  law,  go  down  to  him — - 
priests  and  Levites  passing  him  by,  if  they  will — lay 
hands  on  him  and  lift  him  out,  binding  up  his  wounds, 
carrying  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  not  grudging 
the  cost,  either  present  or  to  come. 

And  is  he  not  your  brother  too  Turn  to  another 
parable — that  of  the  prodigal.  Are  you  content  to  be 
as  the  froward  "  elder  son  in  the  field,"  refusing  to 
own  the  outcast  otherwise  than  thus — "  This  thy  son, 
which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots  V  Then 
hear  the  father  reply,  "This  thy  brother  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again  ;  it  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry  and  be  glad." 

Do  you  still  object — "  That  was  in  the  case  of  the 
prodigal,  penitent  and  returning;  leaving  his  husks 
and  swine-trough,  and  seeking  his  father's  home. 
Yonder  drunkard  is  not  in  this  attitude  towards  me." 
No ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  be,  perhaps,  if  the  change  is 
to  depend  on  your  personal  exertions  and  example. 
But  how  know  you  that  this  very  man  is  not  one  of 
God's  very  elect — ordained  to  life,  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  your  elder  brother  and  his } 
If  so — and  how  can  you  tell  that  he  is  not — he  is  your 
brother.  John  Bunyan  was  a  drunkard.  John  New- 
ton was  a  drunkard.    Not  only  in  the  Church  of 
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Corinth,  but  in  every  church  of  the  present  day,  souls 
are  to  be  found  of  whom  the  Spirit  may  say — "  and 
such  were  some  of  you;  but  ye  are,  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  And 
how  do  you  know  that  God's  providence  is  not 
now  inviting  you  to  the  honour  and  privilege, 
through  some  pains  and  self-denial,  of  being  a  fellow- 
worker  with  Him,  in  bringing  other  souls — like  these — 
out  of  their  cruel  bondage  ? 

If  you  will  turn  from  this  poor  drunkard,  the  plea 
of  "Not  my  brother"  will  not  serve  you.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  boldly  to  adopt  the  desperate  resort 
of  another  elder  son— Eve's  first  born — "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper .?"    Dare  you  abide  the  answer } 

Men  of  the  world  show  us  an  example — or  rather, 
read  us  a  rebuke  in  this  respect  Some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  a  regiment  of  the  line  had  an  addition  of 
three  or  four  young  men  made  to  its  list  of  officers. 
Having  no  private  fortune,  these  Ensigns  soon 
discovered  that  they  could  not  live  at  the  common 
mess,  and  drink  wine,  without  getting  into  debt ;  and 
that  they  must  give  up  either  the  wine  or  the  army. 
Fond  of  their  profession,  they  resolved  to  abandon 
the  former;  and  having  taken  this  resolution,  they 
frankly  communicated  it  to  their  brother  ofiicers. 
These,  instead  of  despising  them,  caballing  against 
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them,  and  sending  them  "  to  Coventry,"  admired  their 
manliness  and  courage;  knowing  well  that  young  men 
who  could  face  the  sneer  of  friendS)  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  would  never  blench  from  the  front  of  a  foe 
And  not  only  did  they  respect  and  commend — they 
resolved  to  support  them.  They  agreed  that  on 
certain  days  of  every  week  they  shoidd  all  abstain 
from  wine,  to  keep  the  others  company.  And  they 
were  as  good  as  their  word.  No  matter  the  number 
or  quality  of  the  guests  on  these  days,  every  man  of 
those  thirty  officers  sat  at  table  with  his  glass  turned 
down,  drinking  not  one  drop  of  wine  ;  not  because 
they  did  not  like  it— not  a  few^  probably,  liked  it  a 
little  too  well — -but  because  they  preferred  a  greater 
luxury — that  of  denying  themselves  on  account  of 
their  younger  and  poorer  brethren.  Now  if  these 
British  officers  acted  thus  to  save  the  pockets  and 
feelings  of  their  comrades,  what  should  not  we  do  in 
like  manner,  to  save  not  merely  the  pockets  and  the 
feelings,  but  the  character,  the  prospects,  the  lives, 
the  souls  of  our  fellow-men 

The  very  essence  of  Christianity  is  self-denial 
through  love  ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  our  second  plea 
in  favour  of  Nephalism  is  founded.  To  estimate  its 
true  bearing,  put  it  in  the  reverse  way.  Suppose 
yourself  the  drunkard.  You  are  fully  awake  to  your 
lost  estate,  and  have  resolved,  God  helping  you,  to 
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reform.  You  know  that  abstinence  is  essential  to 
you  ;  your  own  experience,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of 
those  in  whom  you  put  confidence,  has  convinced  you 
of  that.  But  there  is  no  one  to  bear  you  company, 
and  you  cannot  be  an  abstinent  alone.  You  fain 
would,  you  have  tried  again  and  again,  but  continually 
your  courage  fails  you.  You  look  to  me,  and  such  as  I, 
and  other  men,  we  shall  suppose,  who  may  be  leading 
temperate  lives,  and  enjoying  all  things  "  moderately," 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  day — "Ah,  help  me 
to  ascend  yonder  hill  of  abstinence !"  you  say,  in  look 
if  not  in  words.  "  I  dare  not,  cannot  be  there  alone. 
Many  a  time  have  I  tried,  but  ever  without  success ; 
and  now  at  the  very  thought  of  the  attempt,  my  knees 
smite  together,  and  my  limbs  fail  me  utterly.  Am  I 
to  abandon  myself  to  despair }  Or  will  you,  will 
you,  bear  me  company  }  With  your  countenance  and 
companionship,  I  feel  I  should  be  safe.  I  should  have 
courage  then  ;  not  only  to  go,  but  to  stay.  In  the 
name  of  our  common  humanity,  take  pity  on  me  and 
come  !  For  the  sake  of  my  poor  soul,  for  the  sake  of 
my  wife  and  children,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  came 
to  save  such  poor  miserables  as  I,  have  compassion 
—come,  and  help  me!"  Methinks  it  needs  a  heart 
of  stone  to  resist  such  an  appeal.  And  are  there  not 
myriads  of  these  continually  around  us ! — the  air  is 
full  of  them — could  we  but  hear  their  voices,  and  feel 
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them  !  Every  drunkard,  it  seems  to  me,  speaks  thus 
to  every  man  with  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  and 
with  ordinary  benevolence  in  his  heart. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  admit  that  some- 
body must  keep  the  poor  wretches  company ;  all  right ! 
But  don't  ask  me  to  be  one  of  them."  The  heat  of  an 
argument  may,  in  some  degree,  excuse  this  hasty 
speech ;  but  as  it  cools,  it  must  grow  odious  and  offen- 
sive to  the  speaker  himself — as  the  very  essence  of 
selfishness,  the  very  antithesis  of  Christian  love. 

Are  you  afraid  of  the  sneers  of  men }  Then  you 
have  not  counted  the  cost  of  following  your  Master. 
And  one  of  his  warnings  perhaps  you  have  forgotten — 

Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words, 
in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  comes  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels."  Are  you 
afraid  of  the  self-denial ;  suspecting  that  it  may  prove 
both  difficult  and  irksome  to  give  up  an  old  habit,  to 
which  both  body  and  mind  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed }  It  is  not  so  hard  as  you  think  ;  the  struggle 
with  appetite,  if  manfully,  prayerfully  met,  will  soon 
be  over.  And  you  will  fmd  your  gain  vv^ell  worth  the 
purchase — the  comfort  of  your  own  condition  enhanced ; 
and  a  flood  of  satisfaction  overspreading  your  whole 
soul,  in  reflecting  on  duty  done,  and  effort  made  for 
the  salvation  of  others.    It  will  ever  be  found  both  a 
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pleasure  and  a  profit  to  keep  the  golden  rule,  in  all  its 
breadth  and  bearing — "All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

An  honest  shop-keeper  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  a 
worthy  man  and  an  elder  of  the  church,  was  deeply 
imbued  with  all  the  peculiar  prejudices  against 
teetotalism,  which  are  apt  to  beset  men  of  respectable 
character ;  "  a  thing  unreasonable  and  unscriptural : 
God,  who  gave  us  our  reason,  desires  that  we  should 
make  use  of  it  in  restraining  and  governing  our  appe- 
tites, not  in  starving  and  denying  them :  He  who 
created  the  good  things  of  this  life,  intended  us  to 
enjoy  all  of  them,  *in  moderation,'  when  placed  within 
our  power ;  in  scripture,  the  moderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  is  nowhere  forbidden ;  sometimes  you  see,  and 
oftener  we  hear,  that  men  almost  deify  their  temper- 
ance principles,  and  put  outward  reformation  in  place 
of  vital  godliness."  All  this,  and  much  more,  he  was 
wont  to  think  and  say.  And  so  the  elder  principled 
himself  thoroughly  against  teetotalism. 

One  day,  while  engaged  in  -measuring  out  his  yards 
of  cloth,  a  neighbour  and  customer  whom  he  knew  to 
have  become  all  but  a  wreck  through  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  entered  his  shop.  The  poor  man's  face 
was  flushed,  and  his  eye  excited  and  anxious;  but 
this  time  he  was  perfectly  sober.    "  Mr.  Y — said  he. 
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"  will  you  save  a  lost  man  ?  I  want  to  take  the  pledge." 
"  Well,  do  so ;  it's  the  best  thing  you  can  do."  "  But 
you  know  it  would  become  a  brand  for  the  like  of  me, 
if  men  of  respectable  character,  such  as  you,  were 
not  often  found  to  take  it  too.  Will  you  join  the  tee- 
totalers, and  ril  join  with  youf  If  not,  I  must  go  to 
ruin.  It's  my  only  chance.  Mr.  Y — ,  will  you  save  a 
lost  soul?"  The  elder  was  staggered  and  startled; 
some  dim  recollection  of  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? " 
and  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  awoke  in 
his  heart ;  and  the  fellow-creature  before  him,  losing 
health,  wealth,  reputation,  reason  —  stripped  and 
wounded  of  the  devil — did  seem  fully  in  as  sore  a 
plight  as  he  who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  long  ago 
nigh  unto  Jericho.  But  then  his  own  principles!  they 
must  be  regarded.  Mr  Y —  must  be  consistent,  and 
the  poor  tailor  must  be  left  to  take  his  own  way. 

Mr  Y — 's  dinner  did  him  little  good  that  day;  his 
digestion  failed  greatly;  appetite  for  supper  he  had 
none ;  and  on  retiring  to  rest,  sleep  came  not  near  his 
pillow — scared  ever  by  a  voice  that  continually  rung 
in  his  ears — "  S —  Y — ,  will  you  save  a  lost  soul } 
S —  Y- — ,  will  you  save  a  lost  soul  V 

Early  in  the  morning,  two  men  were  seen  wending 
their  way  together  to  the  office  of  the  Teetotal  Asso- 
ciation. The  one  was  the  elder,  principled  in  "  moder- 
ation" and  anti-teetotalism ;  the  other  was  the  drunken 
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tailor,  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  temporal  and  eternal. 
And  ihey  took  the  pledge  together.  S —  Y —  ate  a  good 
breakfast  that  day,  and  has  slept  soundly  ever  since. 

"  As  far  as  I  know,"  writes  S—  Y — ^  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  signing,  "  the  tailor  has  kept  the  pledge,  and 
appears  to  be  getting  on  nicely  without  the  stimulus 
of  spirits.  He  has  had  two  attacks  of  asthma  since 
becoming  a  teetotaler,  and  has  got  round  without  the 
usual  appliance  of  whisky.  He  says  it  used  to  ease 
him  in  such  cases  for  a  short  time ;  but  afterwards  he 
was  the  worse  of  it.    Now  he  does  without  it." 

S — '  Y —  himself  is  the  foremost  of  the  teetotalers 
in  the  district. 

Would  that  there  were  more  S —  Y — s!  Then 
there  would  be  more  reclaimed  tailors.  Would  that 
all  would  learn  of  the  parable  as  faithfully,  and  be- 
come indeed  good  Samaritans  in  obeying  the  com- 
mand, "  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  yourself  escape  "  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,"  if  indeed 
^  you  have  wholly  escaped  it.  "  Beside  this,  giving  all 
diligence,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue, 
knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance  (lyx^drsiot, 
absolute  self-control  in  all  things),  ....  and 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness^  and  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness charity*  (love). 

Are  myriads  of  your  neighbours  and  brethren 
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perishing,  who  through  your  example  and  help  might 
have  at  least  a  chance  of  escape?  And  will  you 
turn  aside  in  cold  neglect,  if  not  in  heartless  apathy? 
Certainly  that  were  not  to  love  your  neighbour  as 
yourself — far  less  as  Christ  hath  loved  you. 


Nephalism  advocated  on  Peculiar 
and  Professional  Grotmds. 


I. — As  TO  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  two  arguments  we  have  endeavoured  to  expound 
seem  to  apply  to  this  class  with  peculiar  force,  both 
for  their  own  sakes  (with  particular  reference  to  the 
first  great  commandment),  and  for  the  sake  of  others 
(in  connection  with  the  second). 

Of  all  men  they  are  specially  called  on  to  keep  them- 
selves, through  God's  grace,  and  the  diligent  use  of 
all  lawful  means,  "  unspotted  from  the  world" — that 
their  personal  religion  may  be  "  pure  and  undefiled." 
Their  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  must  not, 
in  any  degree,  be  marred  through  sensual  indulgence. 
They  must  be  specially  careful  not  to  strengthen  the 
"  flesh"  and  weaken  the  "  spirit,"  which  are  ever  con- 
trary, and  lusting  one  against  the  other.  And  may 
they  not  find  a  special  meaning  for  themselves  in  that 
collocation  of  texts  to  which  we  formerly  alluded 
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(p.  50),  wherein  those  who  have  been  made  kings 
and  priests  unto  God  are  counselled  to  abstain  from 
strong  drinks ;  the  priests,  that  they  "  may  put  differ- 
ence between  holy  and  unholy,  and  between  unclean 
and  clean,  and  that  they  may  teach  all  the  statutes 
which  the  Lord  hath  spoken." 

Turning  to  Paul's  character  of  an  Wi<s%oicoc,  as  given 
in  his  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  is  not  this  view 
enforced  in  considering  the  various  qualities  required  ? 
He  is  to  be  apt  to  teach,  {htha%ri%(iv)\^  "patient" 
"no  striker"  ^rXjjxrjjv);  "not  a  brawler" 
{a(ia'^o\)  ;  "not  soon  angry"  {[j^n  hpyiXov)]  also  "sober" 
(ffu)(pf>ova);  "not  given  to  wine"  (fin '^dpomv) ;  ^^temperate" 
(lyzpoLrri) ;  "vigilant"  (^vi^dXiov).  This  last  word,  we 
know,  (like  vjj^w)  has  two  meanings,  a  literal  and  a 
metaphorical ;  the  latter,  "  sober,"  in  the  wide  sense  of 
the  term,  including  vigilance  and  other  qualities  depen- 
dent on  sobriety ;  the  former,  "  sober, "  absolutely,  i.  e.^ 
implying  absence  of  strong  intoxicating  drinks.  Now, 
if  the  other  terms  which  we  have  quoted  carry  the 
metaphorical  meaning  of  v?)pdXiog,  in  all  its  fulness,  are 
we  not  at  liberty— <ror  rather  constrained  to  infer  that 
it  is  not  this,  but  the  literal  meaning  which  the  word 
is  here  designed  to  convey  ? 


*  "  That  he  may  teach  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken," 
(Lev.  X.  II,)  would  not  seem  too  firee  a  translation  here. 
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If  it  had  been  intended  to  allow  intoxicants,  and 
merely  to  guard  against  their  use  in  "  excess,"  would 
not  the  words  '-^  (Mr\  maopvm^  (jui(poova^  and  ly^ari}^''  have 
been  quite  enough  ?  If  so,  why  add  "  vri(pdXiov "  in  a 
merely  metaphorical  sense  ?  We  know  there  is  no  redun- 
dancy or  unnecessary  verbiage,  in  the  inspired  Word  of 
God.  The  legitimate  bearing  of  the  passage  seems  to 
be  this — the  teaching  of  absolute  sobriety,  and  self- 
control  in  all  things  {lyx^arzia) ;  beginning  with  such 
injunctions  as  involve  protection  against  the  two  fore- 
most lusts  of  the  flesh — "the  husband  of  one  wife, 
and  vYi^aXiov'' — and  then  from  that  going  on  to  specify 
those  positive  and  negative  virtues  which  occurred  to 
him  as  being  mote  pecuHarily  appHcable  to  those 
whom  he  addressed. 

Adopt  the  literal  meaning  then — counselling  what 
we  have  ventured  to  call  Nephalism — and  does  it  not 
most  appropriately  fit  in  to  all  the  rest }  We  know, 
through  personal  experience  and  observation,  that  the 
practice  of  that  virtue  will  assist  greatly  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  others.  The  man's  mental  nature, 
undimmed,  unbiassed,  unmaimed,  will  be  better  fitted 
to  master  (as  finite  understanding  may),  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel — "  all  the  statutes  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken," — and  so  he  will  become  "  apt  to  teach."  His 
moral  nature  so  far  unseared,  unscathed,  he  will  be  better 
able  to  "put  difference  between  holy  and  unholy,"  as  re- 
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gards  both  the  teaching  of  others,  and  the  training  of 
himself.  His  spiritual  nature  so  far  unopposed— he  will 
be  better  fitted  for  a  pure,  calm,  close  walk  with  God ; 
at  all  times  ready  for  spiritual  work,  whether  in  the 
closet  or  in  the  congregation  ;  never  taken  unawares  ; 
never  "not  sober."  His  whole  mind,  too,  will  be  more 
at  ease;  hopeful  of  safety  for  himself,  as  well  as  conscious 
of  an  honest,  self-denying  effort  for  the  safety  of  others ; 
and  conscious,  also,  that  his  preaching  against  this 
special  sin  will  be  all  the  more  likely  to  prove  effectual 
through  his  personal  influence  and  example.  Men 
more  readily  follow  "Come !"  than  they  obey  "Go  !"* 
And  what  should  this  example  be  ?  "  Moderate  " 
or  "Abstinent?"  The  former  to  many  within  the 
minister's  range  may  be  as  safe  as  to  himself,  though 
to  none  free  from  danger ;  but  there  are  others,  and 
not  a  few,  in  every  district  and  congregation,  to  whom 
it  is  the  very  reverse  of  safety — absolute  destruction. 
The  drunkard,  or  the  man  who  is  steadily  and  pro- 
gressively becoming  so,  cannot  do  in  society  as  the 
"  moderate  "  minister  does  ;  he  cannot  even  taste  the 
wine  or  other  strong  drink,  without  so  reviving  the 
slumbering  embers  of  his  internal  fire,  as  to  ensure  its 


*  "Should  all  Skye  perish  through  drink,"  lately  said  an  aged  ser- 
vant of  God,  ministering  there  for  many  years  in  the  gospel — these 
hands  are  clear  of  their  doom,^'^' 
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demanding,  with  an  authority  which  his  moral  nature 
has  no  power  to  resist,  a  further  supply  of  its  peculiar 
fuel  with  which  to  blaze  up  to  the  full.* 

Is  it  not  a  solemn  thought  that  the  social  example 
of  a  "moderate"  minister  can  be  no  help  to  the 
drunkard,  but  the  contrary  ?  "  Take  care  of  yourself, 
John,"  says  a  sorrowing  and  anxious  wife  to  her 
intemperate  husband,  as  he  leaves  her  to  attend  a 
merry-making  in  some  friendly  neighbour's — a  mar- 
riage, or  birth,  or  birth-day,  when  the  customs  of  our 
country  will  insist  on  strong  drink  flowing  somewhat 
freely  round  the  table  of  hospitaHty.  "  Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  remember  your  weakness."  "Oh,  no 
fear  of  me.  The  minister  is  to  be  there.  I'll  do  as  he 
does ;  and  then,  you  know,  I  must  be  all  right." 
Alas,  she  knows  no  such  thing — but  quite  the  contrary. 
If  he  follow  the  minister's  example,  he  is  lost  to  all 
sobriety,  for  that  night  at  least,  perhaps  for  a  score 
following,  perhaps  for  ever ! 

Is  it  said,  "  I  do  what  I  conceive  to  be  right,  and 
pursue  a  course  which  he  ought  to  have  followed,  and 
which  I  would  have  him  yet  attain  to  ?"  Very  good. 
But  who  is  to  help  him  i7i  the  meantime  ?  Who,  if  not 
you  f  What  are  your  marching  orders  i*"  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  used  to  say  to  clergymen  perplexed  on 


•  ''Abstinence :  its  Place  and  Power,"  p.  31. 
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matters  of  conscience.  To  be  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  by  all  means  you  may  save  some  ;  to  the 
weak  to  be  as  weak,  that  you  may  gain  the  weak, 
"  Lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble 
knees,  and  make  straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that 
which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way  ;  but  let  it 
rather  be  healed!'  (Heb.  xii.  13.)  Are  we  not  to  infer 
from  this  that  the  path  you  are  to  walk  in  ought  to  be 
safe  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  all  to  follow ;  and 
that  your  business  is  to  heal  the  lame,  as  well  as  to 
lead  the  sound  ?  What  grave  words  are  these  that 
tell  the  upshot  of  unfaithfulness  ?  "  Son  of  man, 
prophesy  against  the  shepherds  of  Israel,  prophesy 
and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  the 
shepherds,  Woe  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do 
feed  themselves  !  Should  not  the  shepherds  feed  the 
flocks  ?  .  .  .  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strength- 
ened, neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick, 
neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken, 
neither  have  ye  brought  again  that  which  was  driven 
away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost  ? 
Behold  I  am  against  the  shepherds."  Ezekiel  xxxiv. 
2,  4,  10. 

"  The  good  Shepherd  goeth  before  His  sheep,  and 
they  follow  Him."  And  was  His  example  in  any 
respect  such  as  to  prove  unsafe  to  the  most  abject  of 
sinners,  repentant  and  returning     This  involves  the 
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discussion  of  a  most  important  matter,  to  which  we 
shall  come  by  and  by.  Meanwhile,  we  simply  point 
to  His  own  words — Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  labour, 
and  are  Jteavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ...  for  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  hirden  is  lightr  If  the  example 
of  our  Saviour  had  been  that  of  one  who  partook  of  alco- 
hoHc  drinks,  even  in  greatest  "moderation,"  how  could 
this  world-wide,  and  world-blessed  invitation  of  mercy 
bring  comfort  to  a  poor  penitent  drunkard — asked,  in 
following  that  example,  to  bear  a  yoke,  and  carry  a  bur- 
den, which  he  knows  must  crush  him  to  the  ground  } 
The  cry  of  mercy  is  not  to  the  unfallen  ;  but  to  them 
who  "labour  and  are  heavy  laden."  He  came  "not 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

Is  not  the  example  of  the  good  Shepherd,  to  be 
followed  by  each  faithful  shepherd going  before  the 
sheep,  that  the  sheep  may  follow  him ;  in  a  path 
v/hich  is  suitable  even  to  the  lame ;  dangerous  to 
none,  and  safe  for  all. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  the  minister's  influence 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  his  own  flock ;  it  extends 
far  and  near ;  telling  most  on  those  who  come  into 
personal  contact  with  him,  yet  affecting  many,  more 
or  less,  whom  he  saw  perhaps  but  once,  or  even  never 
saw  at  all.  An  illustration  of  accidental  influence,  of  > 
a  sinister  kind,  was  lately  told  me  under  very  affecting 
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circumstances.  A  man  of  the  world,  under  heavy 
sickness  of  body,  and  much  spiritual  alarm,  confided 
to  me  his  fears.  The  hardening  of  his  heart,  he  said, 
had  been  of  old  standing,  dating  from  early  boyhood  ; 
the  beginning  on  this  wise.  He  was  staying  at  a 
country  manse,  and  it  was  the  communion  season. 
The  services  of  the  Sabbath  had  solemnized  him 
much,  and  all  that  night  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
the  things  pertaining  to  salvation.  But  Monday's 
dinner  came ;  "  and,"  said  he,  "  when  I  saw  the 
quantity  of  toddy  consumed  by  the  assembled  minis- 
ters and  elders — the  officiators  of  the  preceding  day — 
and  the  noisy  mirth  it  produced,  I  thought  rehgion 
was  all  a  sham,  and  my  heart  that  day  got  a  twist, 
and  a  hardening,  which  never  began  to  yield  till  now." 

Were  NephaHsm  to  prevail,  such  deadening  influ- 
ences could  not  be.  On  the  contrary,  men  seeing  the 
pure,  calm,  yet  happy  and  gladsome  ministerial  walk 
in  every  one,  would  be  more  ready  to  believe  in 
religion  as  a  reality — a  living,  fruit-bearing  thing. 
The  ambassador  would,  in  all  respects,  be  a  "  living 
epistle"  of  his  Master,  "  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

The  advocacy  of  "  moderate"  drinking  by  a  clergy- 
man is  very  apt  to  act  practically  as  a  cover  and  excuse 
for  the  drunkard.  At  a  public  meeting,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  estabHsh  a  tem- 
perance society  by  the  people.    Several  had  spoken 
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earnestly  in  favour  of  the  movement.  The  parish 
minister  was  present ;  but  remained  silent  till  near  the 
close.  He  was  a  good  man  ;  an  advocate  of  "  tem- 
perance," specially  so  called  ;  and  could  not  see  any 
necessity  for  teetotalism.  After  all  had  spoken,  he 
said  a  little  in  favour  of  temperance  in  general, 
denouncing  drunkenness  as  a  great  sin,  but  adding 
that  he  saw  no  need  of  any  pledge,  or  any  association ; 
that  each  one>  for  himself  or  herself,  should  be  able  to 
use  the  good  gifts  of  God  without  abusing  them.  He 
had  no  sooner  sat  down,  than  a  drunken  weaver  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  exclaiming, 
"  That's  richt,  sir — that's  richt !  Yd  re  on  oor  side  r 
The  minister  rose  on  the  instant,  pale  and  under  deep 
emotion,  saying  in  tones  of  great  solemnity,  "  If  I  am 
on  your  side,  sir,  I  am  wrong."  That  was  the  turning- 
point  with  him  on  that  question.  His  "  temperance" 
theory  was  scattered  to  the  winds  before  the  demon- 
strative power  of  stern  experience ;  and  the  practical 
result  was,  that  the  association  was  formed,  and  the 
minister's  name  headed  the  list  of  its  members. 

In  America,  the  clergy  are  surely  in  advance  of  us, 
in  this  respect.  There  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  reput- 
able for  a  minister,  in  any  of  the  Evangelical  bodies, 
to  be  other  than  a  Nephalist.  Were  he  to  indulge  in 
strong  drink,  even  "moderately,"  he  would  be  regarded 
with  surprise,  if  not  with  suspicion — unless,  indeed, 
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when  under  the  pressure  of  sickness  and  medical 
advice — and  most  certainly  his  ministerial  usefulness 
would  be  largely  impaired.  "Like  shepherd,  like 
sheep."  The  people  have  profited  by  their  clergy's 
example.  And  the  Americans,  as  a  people,  it  is  well 
known,  are  more  sober  than  we.  Nor  has  any  hind- 
rance happened  to  their  religion.  With  these  same 
shepherds,  and  in  this  same  flock,  the  late  revival 
began  its  mighty  and  mysterious  course ;  causing  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  And  does  it 
go  for  nothing  with  Father  Chiniquy,  as  in  gratitude 
and  joy  he  counts  himself  and  thousands  of  his  coun- 
trymen converts  to  Christianity,  that  for  many  years 
previously  he  had  laboured  zealously  and  successfully 
as  an  apostle  of  Temperance.'^ 

How  Nephalism  should  thus  act  as  an  auxiliary  to 
religion,  we  can  readily  conceive.  The  intellectual 
condition  of  the  hearer  being  more  lively,  he  is  more 
likely  to  understand  the  gospel,  than  were  his  faculties 
obtunded  and  obscured  by  narcotic  indulgence  ;  while 
the  sight  of  his  teacher,  denying  himself  for  his  sake, 
tends  to  soften  the  heart,  and  open  up  the  door  of  the 
affections  for  the  gospel's  entrance  and  reception.  It  is 
the  same  principle  as  in  medical  missions  ;  getting  at 
the  understanding  through  the  heart. 

"  I  preach  the  gospel,"  says  one ;  "  that  is  my  com- 
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mission,  and  that  is  the  only  cure  for  all  moral  evil" 
True  ;  but  how  is  it  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  drunkard  ? 
Has  not  God  ordained  certain  means  auxiliary  to  this 
end,  which  it  were  blindness,  and  worse,  to  neglect 
and  despise  ?  Take  an  illustration  from  the  Foreign 
Mission  field.  Our  devoted  brethren  in  India  do  not 
content  themselves  with  simply  preaching  to  the 
heathen  there  ;  but  they  use  means — patiently,  pain- 
fully, yet  most  perseveringly — for  uprooting  preju- 
dice, removing  ignorance,  and  so  making  a  straight 
and  level  path  on  which  the  gospel's  chariot  may  run. 
Men  of  the  stamp  of  Alexander  Duff,  fitted  alike  to 
preach  to  the  most  enhghtened,  and  to  discourse  in 
fervid  eloquence  to  the  most  learned  in  all  philosophy, 
sit  down  with  the  ignorant  prejudiced  Hindoo,  and 
teach  him  the  elements  of  knowledge.  A  noble  sight 
truly  !  and  not  without  its  reward,  even  now.  The 
barrier  of  ignorance  removed,  the  stream  of  gospel 
light  and  liberty  gives  token  of  breaking  in  with  a 
flood  ;  God  blessing  the  means,  which  He  has  led  and 
taught  His  servants  to  employ.  What  they  do  in 
distant  lands,  shall  we  not  do  in  our  own }  A  double 
barrier  besets  us  here — ignorance  and  intemperance. 
Special  means  are  needful  against  both ;  and  to 
neglect  those  special  means  for  either,  savours  some- 
what, surely,  of  ignorance  in  ourselves.  To  me  it 
seems  as  unwise  to  neglect  special  means  to  remove 
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intemperance,  as  it  were  to  neglect  the  well-known 
special  means  for  educating  the  people — "  And  this 
we  do  for  the  gospel's  sake." 

This  is  peculiarly  the  age  of  "Home  Missions." 
And  the  success  already  achieved  in  them  calls  loudly 
for  increase  of  both  prayers  and  pains.  "  The  effec- 
tual fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much." 
He  must  be  a  righteous  man  who  prays;  following 
after  righteousness  in  his  own  walk  and  conversation, 
and  wearing,  through  faith,  that  perfect  robe  which  is 
Christ's.  The  prayer  he  utters  must  be  fervent, 
believing,  sustained,  unwearied,  importunate ;  and  in 
order  to  be  effectual,  it  must  be  working  powerfully 
within  him  {piristg  Ivspyov/j^svyi) ;  not  only  energetic  in  its 
aspiration,  but  practically  working  itself  out  in  cor- 
responding action.  God  ordains  means  to  be  used ; 
and  these  He  blesses.  "Thy  prayers  and  iMne  alms 
are  come  up  as  a  memorial  before  God,"  was  the 
intimation  to  Cornelius  that  his  petition  was  heard 
and  answered.  A  farmer  prays  for  fruitful  harvests ; 
but  if  he  rest  content  with  that,  and  neglect  to  till 
the  land,  to  sow  the  good  seed,  and  to  tend  its  growing, 
he  must  pass  for  a  fanatic.  And  are  not  we  tempted  to 
like  error  .5*  often  content  with  prayer  for  God's  Spirit 
on  the  masses,  without  taking  any  personal  trouble 
thereto ;  asking  for  a  spiritual  harvest,  and  doing  not 
a  hand's  turn  at  the  spiritual  husbandry?  There 
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must  be  ploughing,  the  breaking  of  the  clod,  the  sow- 
ing of  the  good  seed,  and  the  tending  of  it — above  all 
the  draining  of  the  land,  if  we  would  look  for  the 
fruitful  field.  And  such  needful  work  seems  to  me 
necessarily  to  include  Nephalism ;  the  plying  diligently 
that  special  mean  for  the  removal  of  a  special  evil,  in 
a  way  which,  if  duly  sustained  with  fervent  believing 
prayer,  is  calculated  to  serve  the  end  in  view,  and 
to  obtain  the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  giveth  the 
increase. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  still.  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  are  not  themselves  safe  from  the  gross 
sin  of  intemperance.  Facts  come  in  terrible  array  to 
demonstrate  this.  Seldom  if  ever  a  year  passes,  but 
in  all  the  churches,  in  which  discipline  is  available, 
some  fallen  brother  is  summoned  to  the  bar  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  charged  with  this  enormity ;  the 
prosecutors  craving  that  "  he  be  punished  according 
to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  edification  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
terror  of  others  holding  the  like  sacred  office." 

One  obvious  source  of  this  sore  evil  is  the  drinking 
customs  and  prejudices  of  the  country.  In  all  the 
joys,  and  anxieties,  and  griefs  of  life,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  there  must  be  strong  drink ;  and  on  all 
these  occasions  the  minister,  of  all  men,  is  most  ex-  > 
pected  to  be  present.  To  refuse  the  hospitality  of  the 
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social  or  domestic  board  on  such  occasions,  is  supposed 
to  savour  of  churlishness  and  hardness  of  nature ;  and 
by  some  strange  infatuation  there  seems  to  be  an 
almost  general  consent  that  the  due  fulfilling  of  the 
mandate,  "  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep"  cannot  be  realised  with- 
out partaking  of  that  which  makes  joy  a  figment — 
artificial,  delusive — and  turns  many  a  weeping  into 
endless,  hopeless,  bitterness  of  soul.  So  the  habit  of 
"moderate"  drinking  is  induced  and  maintained. 
And  this  is  the  social  root  of  clerical  intemperance. 

The  labours  of  a  faithful  minister,  too,  are  great ; 
both  bodily  and  mental;  and  the  sense  of  fatigue  is 
for  the  time  met,  most  pleasantly,  by  the  alcoholic 
stimulus.  He  thinks  so  ;  his  friends  say  so.  He  takes 
it.  And  this  is  the  private  or  domestic  root  of  the  evil. 
Combined,  the  two  form  a  strong  stem,  which  shoot- 
ing upwards,  and  expanding  outwards,  may  require 
anxious  and  constant  pruning  to  keep  within  the 
pollard  bounds  of  "  moderation." 

Surely  it  were  well  to  avoid  such  risk  and  such 
temptation,  more  especially  as  the  indulgence  in  these 
things  is  proved,  by  both  science  and  experience,  to 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  the  man  in  health,  as  well  as 
in  most  conditions  of  disease;  and  if  unnecessary, 
then  injurious,  more  or  less,  to  his  corporal,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  spiritual  estate. 
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Nephalism,  in  this  view,  seems  particularly  incum- 
bent on  the  young  men,  either  already  in,  or  purposing 
to  enter  into  the  ministerial  office.  "  I  do  not  hesitate/' 
writes  Principal  Cunningham,  "to  state  to  our  students 
my  conviction,  that  if  they  were  just  de  facto  to  aban- 
don henceforth  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  the 
aggregate  result  upon  the  whole  would  be  a  prodigious 
benefit  to  them,  to  the  community,  and  to  the  church 
of  Christ."  And  I  have  never  seen  a  clergyman  who, 
while,  on  the  score  of  years  and  old  habit,  declining 
to  nephalize  himself,  has  not  admitted  that  for  the 
"younger  men,"  the  practice  was  highly  expedient. 
Taking  leave  of  such,  having  gained  no  more  than 
this  good  natured  reply  to  my  arguments,  I  have 
always  felt  two  things. — I.  They  are  right  as  to  the 
young  men.  2.  They  are  wrong  as  to  themselves ;  for 
their  terms  of  declinature  admit  a  certain  amount  of 
enslavement,  which  may,  ere  long,  become  complete 
and  fatal. 

What  was  Paul's  conduct  in  reference  to  this  matter.^ 
Ever  in  training  thsit  he  might  so  run  as  to  win  the  crown, 
and  that  he  might  fight  a  good  fight — not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air — •*  /  keep  tmder  my  body  (b'Trc^'md^co ),  and 
bring  it  into  subjectioriy  lest  that  by  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast- 
away." "'T'TTW^r/a^w"  is  a  strong  word.  He  "beats his 
body  black  and  blue,"  thoroughly  to  tame  it ;  not 
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literally,  of  course;  not  weakening  the  health  and 
strength  of  either  his  corporal  or  mental  frame  ;  but 
making  sure  that  he  subdues  the  "  flesh  "  as  opposed 
to  the  spirit.  And  is  it  consistent  with  this  principle 
and  practice,  for  any  man  in  health — it  may  be,  robust 
and  full-blooded — to  indulge  in  that  luxury,  even  in 
"moderation,"  which  tends  not  only  to  pamper  the  flesh, 
but  to  deaden  the  spirit — and  so  doubly  to  damage 
the  athlete  for  the  fight,  for  the  wrestle,  for  the  race  ? 

Is  there  any  means,  consistent  with  scripture  and 
common  sense,  which  may,  through  God's  blessing, 
avert  the  scandal  and  sin,  of  ministers  under  discipline 
for  intemperance  fully  developed,  and  of  others  under 
grave  suspicion  and  distrust  for  a  like  evil  less  plainly 
manifest?  Is  there  any  such  trouble  among  the 
Nephalist  ministers  of  America  ?  And  if  they  be  free 
from  that  sin,  with  (I  say  not  by)  their  Nephalism, 
why  may  not  we  ?  Is  there  any  example  of  clerical 
Nephalism  having  done  harm  ;  either  there  or  here  ? 
Is  not  the  voice  of  experience  plain  and  loud,  not 
only  as  to  no  evil  done  by  it,  but  as  to  much  benefit 
received  ?  Oh  that  the  church  would  rise  as  one  man, 
and  resolve  upon  the  great  experiment!* 

*  In  the  Free  Church,  good  progress  is  being  made : — 
Ordained  ministers  and  missionaries,  263 
Licentiates,  .  .  .  56 
Students  of  Divinity,    .         .  80 
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All  the  more  as  there  is  "that  which  is  lame" 
among  them  ;  brethren  who  have  fallen  and  been  sore 
hurt,  but  through  God's  grace  have  risen  again,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  are  now  restored  to  their  flocks, 
once  more  to  divide  the  bread  of  life.  These  men 
must  abstain  utterly  from  all  intoxicants ;  and  are 
they  to  be  left  to  solitariness  and  singularity  in  so 
doing  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  labour,  to  support  them  by  their  countenance 
and  companionship  ?  Does  not  a  hke  duty  attach  to 
the  presbytery,  and  to  the  synod,  of  which  they 
are  members?  And  is  it  an  undue  stretching  of 
the  principles  and  privilege  of  brotherly  love,  or 
only  its  legitimate  and  incumbent  application,  to 
extend  the  like  duty  to  the  whole  church  ?  There 
can  be  no  quibble  about  "brother"  now.  The  PauHne 
precept  and  example  must  here  come  in  full  force  on 
the  conscience  of  every  one  who  allows  the  question 
to  enter  his  mind  without  prejudice  and  partiality— r- 
"  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor 
any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is 


In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  too,  the  numbers  read  well- 
Ministers,       .  .  .  230 
Licentiates,     ...  40 
Students  of  Divinity,  .  .  100 
But  we  desiderate  yet  gi-eater  things  than  thesQ, 
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offended,  or  is  made  weak."  (Rom.  xiv.  21).  "If 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend."    (i  Cor.  viii.  13.) 

And  if  the  carrying  out  of  this  involve  hardship, 
self-denial,  patience,  will  not  the  gain  far  countervail 
the  price — in  being  instrumental,  under  the  good  hand 
of  God,  in  saving  those  weak  brethren  from  again 
falling  away,  as  well  as  in  delivering  others — more 
numerous  it  may  be — whose  feet  are  now  in  slippery 
places  }  This  were  a  glorious  example  of  true 
"charity"  and  its  reward.  Above  all  things  have 
fervent  charity  among  yourselves ;  for  charity  shall 
cover  the  multitude  of  sins."*    (i  Pet.  iv.  8.) 

2.  As  TO  Medical  Men. 

Much  that  has  been  said,  as  to  personal  danger  and 
professional  influence,  appHes  equally  to  medical  men. 
Personally,  they  sustain  a  graver  risk  than  ministers. 
They  are  not  restrained  by  any  special  sanctity  in  their 


*  At  present,  the  interest  of  the  church — as  a  church — seems  specially 
connected  with  clerical  Nephalism ;  all  her  troubles  through  Htigation, 
and  colKsion  with  law  courts,  springing  from  clerical  intemperance. 
Satan,  now,  in  search  of  Judases  to  betray  their  Master  and  His  c^use, 
primes  them  hard  with  that  which  he  well  knows  will  sear  their  con- 
science as  with  a  hot  iron,  a,nd  fit  theip.  well  in  all  respects  for  his  vile 
ends. 
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profession  ;  they  are  at  least  as  much  exposed  to  the 
almost  unbroken  temptation  of  local  hospitalities ;  and 
they  are  more  liable  to  be  overtaken  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  fatigue.  In  the  country,  especially,  this  holds 
true ;  and  a  long  ride,  over  rough  roads,  or  no  roads 
at  all,  often  ends  in  a  weary  watching  all  night  long, 
with  little  available  sustenance  or  refreshment,  save 
what  may  be  represented  by  meal,  milk,  and  whisky. 
At  first,  such  exposure  may  be  borne  with  impunity ; 
but  by  and  by  it  tells.  The  hand,  the  eye,  and  the 
man,  all  grow  unsteady  together ;  and  habits  of 
inebriety  may  be  not  only  contracted  but  confirmed, 
ere  ever  the  victim  is  aware.  The  sad  fact  is,  that 
among  country  medical  practitioners,  the  proportion 
of  intemperates  is  miserably  large,  more  especially  in 
connexion  with  advanced  years ;  and  no  long  time 
ever  passes  in  the  metropolis  without  a  cry  from  some 
distant  place  for  a  sober  medical  man — not  in  Heu  of 
one  removed  by  deaths  but  of  one,  or  more,  disquali- 
fied through  intemperance.  For  such  a  profession, 
Nephalism  is  surely  highly  expedient ;  all  the  more 
when  we  remember  that  they,  like  the  clergy,  are  at 
all  times  subject  to  sudden  calls  for  the  most  dehcate 
professional  aid,  requiring  all  their  corporal  and  mental 
faculties  undisturbed  and  unimpaired.  "  Semper para- 
tiis"  should  be  the  motto  of  all. 
The  Nephalist  medical  practitioner  will  both  resist 
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and  recover  from  fatigue  more  thoroughly,  other  things 
being  equal,  than  the  man  who  indulges  in  alcoholics ; 
at  every  hour,  night  and  day,  he  will  be  perfectly 
ready  for  his  professional  duties,  whether  trifling  or 
important;  he  will  escape  the  snare  of  physical,  men- 
tal, moral,  and  professional  ruin,  into  which  so  many 
of  his  non-nephalist  brethren  so  sadly  fall;  and  his 
influence  in  maintaining  habits  of  sobriety  all  around 
him  will  be  second  only  to  that  of  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  I  have  often  thought,  that  if  the  clerical  and 
medical  professions  were  to  combine  as  one  united 
phalanx  on  this  question,  the  victory  would  not  be 
lon^  doubtful.  Who  so  well  entitled  to  sway  opinion, 
as  those  whose  special  profession  it  is  to  care  for 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.?*  To  whom  will  de- 
ference so  readily  and  surely  be  paid,  in  a  matter 
which  affects  both  soul  and  body  with  such  tremen- 
dous power.? 

3. — As  TO  Educationists. 

The  personal  advantages  are  still  very  obvious. 
Clear,  calm  intellect,  and  perfect  self-control ;  temper 
equable;  "aptness  to  teach;"  mind  and  body  both 
elastic  under  the  fatigue  of  labour.  Then  as  to  influ- 
ence. A  late  eminent  educationist,  when  asked  what 
quality  he  considered  most  valuable  in  a  teacher  of 
youth,  answered,  after  considerable  reflection — "his 
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eye;"  explaining  that,  according  to  his  experience, 
the  eloquence  of  the  human  eye  was  as  powerful  in 
the  guidance  of  youth,  as  in  the  training  of  the  lower 
animals;  the  whole  personal  nature  of  the  teacher 
thus  going  forth,  as  it  were,  into  the  taught.  Of  what 
importance  is  it,  then,  that  this  living  and  life-giving 
nature  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  in  all  respects 
safe  to  the  recipients ! 

4. — As  TO  Students. 

Here,  too,  there  is  special  necessity  for  the  "  mens 
Sana  in  corpofe  sano!'  Our  higher  academies  and  our 
colleges  are  training  schools — gymnasia — and  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  truly  recognised  as  such. 
Both  body  and  mind  must  be  trained  to  health  and 
"  condition ; "  fit  for  due  mental  labour,  duly  sustained. 
This  is  the  season,  moreover,  when  "  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life"  most 
urge  and  try  the  man ;  and  when  all  his  means  and 
appliances  are  most  needed  to  subdue  and  restrain 
these  enemies  of  the  spirit.  The  hot  blood  will  not 
be  cooled  by  fiery  stimulants;  conscience  will  not  be 
quickened,  self-control  will  not  be  enhanced,  by  indul- 
gence in  that  which  tends  more  or  less  to  deaden  the 
one  and  defeat  the  other.  How  many  a  gallant  youth 
makes  total  shipwreck  of  himself  and  fortunes  through 
falling  into  quicksands  and  tides,  from  which,  had  it 
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not  been  for  the  heady  and  seductive  stimulus,  his 
quick  and  clear  perception,  cool  reason,  and  command- 
ing- conscience  might  have  saved  him! 

It  is  now,  too,  that  the  habits  of  life  are  forming. 
Industrious,  frugal,  temperate  now?  So,  other  things 
being  equal,  and  God's  grace  enabling  him,  he  is 
likely  to  remain.  Idle,  reckless,  alcoholic  now?  Such 
is  he  likely  to  be,  other  things  being  equal,  and  unless 
God's  grace  arrest  him,  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  year 
after  year  aggravating  the  evil.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  inebriates,  the  habit  was  begun  in  early  age  ;  in  the 
great  majority  of  inebriates  of  the  educated  class,  the 
habit  is  traced  to  the  college  time.  Then  is  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  career,  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are  many 
constitutions  specially  predisposed  to  the  sinister 
influence.  Some  drink  hard  for  a  time,  rally,  and 
recover  quite.  Others  drink  but  little,  at  first ;  yet, 
once  begun,  have  seemingly  no  power  to  stop,  and 
ere  long,  casting  off  all  restraint,  pass  headlong  on  to 
destruction.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  young  man 
entering  on  his  college  life,  honestly  and  ingenuously 
tossing  his  head  in  answer  to  a  parent's  warnings,  and 
bravely  shouting  "  No  fear  of  me ;  I'll  take  care ;  no 
fear  of  me!"  How  does  he  know  that  he  is  not  one 
of  those  weak  susceptibles,  prone  to  fall  before  the 
coming  temptation  ?    You  see  a  shepherd  on  the  hill, 
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some  bleak  day,  cowering  behind  a  stone  to  light  his 
match,  strike  hard  and  often  at  the  flint;  at  every 
stroke  the  sparks  fly  profusely ;  still  there  is  no 
smoke,  or  other  sign  of  burning.  The  predisposed  piece 
of  tinder  has  not  yet  been  singled  out;  at  length, 
however,  it  is  reached,  and  smoulders  and  fumes 
away.  Even  so  it  is  with  our  poor  humanity.  Red 
sparks  fall  fast  over  some  gay  young  company — night 
after  night,  and  none  is  stricken  yet.  One  day,  how- 
ever, there  are  whisperings,  and  hints,  and  rumours ; 
broadening  out  soon  into  proof  all  too  plain  and 
palpable,  that  one  or  more  have  caught  the  fire  at 
last,  and  are  bursting  into  flame.  Who  is  to  put  them 
out }    "  Aye,  there's  the  rub  ! " 

The  tinder  would  have  been  safe,  had  the  box's 
lid  been  on.  The  steel  and  flint  might  have  showered 
their  sparks,  fiery  and  fast  as  ever  fell  from  black- 
smith's anvil,  and  yet  the  dried  patch  within  might 
have  bidden  them  defiance.  Young  men.  Keep  on  the 
lid! 

Hear  the  warning  voice  of  a  victim,  the  lost  "  Eha." 
*'The  waters  have  gone  over  me.  But  out  of  the 
depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  would  cry  out  to  all  those 
who  have  but  set  a  foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Could 
the  youth  to  whom  the  flavour  of  the  first  wine  is 
delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of  Hfe,  or  the  entering 
upon  some  i\ewly  discovered  paradise,  look  into  my 
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desolation,  and  be  made  to  understand  what  a  dreary 
thing  it  is  when  a  man  shall  feel  himself  going  down 
a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  passive  will — to  see 
his  destruction  and  have  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet 
feel  it  all  the  way  emanating  from  himself ;  to  see  all 
godliness  emptied  out  of  him,  and  yet  not  able  to 
forget  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise ;  to  bear  about 
the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  ruin  ;  could  he  see 
my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last  night's  drinking, 
and  feverishly  looking  for  to-night's  repetition  of  the 
folly ;  could  he  but  feel  the  body  of  death  out  of 
which  I  cry  hourly,  and  with  feebler  outcry,  to  be 
dehvered,  it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  the 
sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth  in  all  the  pride  of  its 
mantling  temptation." 

Hear  yet  another — snared  by  the  cognate  drug. 
Coleridge,  speaking  of  what  good  he  had  done  as  a 
literary  man,  proceeds — "But  oh,  dear  friend,  this 
consciousness,  raised  by  insult  of  enemies,  and  alien- 
ated friends,  stands  me  in  little  stead  to  my  own  soul ; 
in  how  little,  then,  before  the  all-righteous  Judge, 
who,  requiring  back  the  talents  He  had  entrusted, 
will,  if  the  mercies  of  Christ  do  not  intervene, 
not  demand  of  me  what  I  have  done,  but  why  I  did 
not  do  mote ;  why  with  powers  above  so  many,  I  had 
sunk  in  many  things  below  most."  .  .  *  .  "  The 
temptation  which  I  have  constantly  to  fight  up  against, 
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is  a  fear  that  if  annikilatmz,  and  the  possibility  of 
heaven,  were  offered  to  my  choice,  I  should  choose  the 
former."  ..."  For  ten  years  the  anguish  of  my 
spirit  has  been  indescribable,  the  sense  of  my  danger 
staring,  but  the  consciousness  of  my  GUILT  worse — 
far  worse  than  all.  I  have  prayed  with  drops  of 
agony  ;  trembling,  not  only  before  the  justice  of  my 
Maker,  but  even  before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer. 
.  .  .  .  I  was  seduced  into  the  accursed  habit 
ignorantly." 

One  might  go  on  to  speak  of  profession  after  pro- 
fession, and  relation  of  Hfe  after  relation,  benefiting 
peculiarly  by  Nephalism.  Of  soldiers,  for  example. 
What  a  snare  drink  is  to  them  !  The  source  of 
all  their  punishment  and  privations;  marring  their 
discipline,  brutalising  their  natures,  injuring  their 
health  and  strength,  robbing  them  of  coolness,  and 
self-resource,  and  even  endangering  their  courage. 
"  Turn  out  the  saints !  Havelock  never  blunders, 
and  his  men  are  never  drunk." 

Oi  Sailors — still  more  victimized  by  "grog;"  and 
who,  if  freed  from  this,  their  greatest  enemy,  might 
safely  vaunt  themselves  incomparable. 

Of  Masters,  reaping  the  reward  of  true  temperance 
in  themselves ;  exhibiting  a  good  example  to  their 
subordinates ;  and  finding,  in  the  good  conduct  and 
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prosperity  of  these,  ample  compensation  for  any  slight 
or  scorn  from  unthinking  onlookers. 

Of  Servants^  profiting  in  better  working  capital 
(health  and  strength),-  and  more  of  it ;  in  better  char- 
acter and  better  wages ;  in  domestic  comfort  and 
prosperous  outward  estate. 

But  I  forbear ;  and  conclude  this  part  of  the  state- 
ment by  a  resume  of  the  argument— urging  the  claims 
of  Nephalism, 

1.  On  your  own  account. 

Better  for  your  bodily  state, 
Better  for  your  mental  state. 
Better  for  your  moral  state, 
Better  for  your  spiritual  state. 

And  so,  favourable  to  your  keeping  of  the  first  great 
commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind." 

2.  On  account  of  others. 

Breaking  up  the  drinking  customs,  and  so  preventing 
drunkards. 

Giving  respectability  to  Nephalism,  and  so  helping  in 
their  cure. 

I 
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And  thus  so  far  fulfilling  the  second  great  command- 
ment— "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
"  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets." 

Both  must  be  kept.  The  second  springs  infaUibly 
from  the  first ;  and  the  one  is  the  proof  of  the  other. 
"  By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God, 
when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments." 
(i  John  v.  2).  "  If  a  man  say  I  love  God,  and  hateth 
his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"    (i  John  iv.  20). 


\ 
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Of  these  I  wish  to  select  the  most  common,  as  well  as 
the  most  formidable;  seeking  to  blink  no  part  of  this 
question ;  and  desiring  not  victory  but  the  truth. 

No  counterstatement  to  our  arguments  is  more  fre- 
quently made  than  this,  "  Moderation  is  right;  excess 
only  is  evil!'  The  latest  and  boldest  exponent  of  this 
view  is  the  distinguished  author  of  a  recent  pamphlet, 
called  "A  Plea  for  Temperarce."  Let  us  deal  with 
this,  frankly  and  fairly. 

The  motto  of  the  book  is  the  well-known  Scripture 
quotation,  "  Be  not  drunk  v  ith  wine,  wherein  is  excess ; 
but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  As  was  formerly  no- 
ticed (p.  53),  the  word  "excess"  here  is  a  very  insufficient 
translation  of  the  origiLal  "  acwr/a" — this  implying  the 
condition  of  extrem^^st  moral  degradation.  The 
Apostle  exhorts  converts  to  "  walk  circumspectly,  not 
as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time,  because  the 
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days  are  evil.  Wherefore  be  ye  not  unwise,  but 
understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is.  And  be 
not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess  (jLTi  fis&vGxsgk 
olv(x>  h  u)  IdTiv  a^MTia)  ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit ; 
speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  an«l 
spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
heart  to  the  Lord,"  &c.  (Ephes.  v.  15,  &c.)  One  of 
two  meanings  seems  apparent  here — i.  A  warning 
against  wine  which  intoxicates,  in  which  Qv  u)  there 
is  d(rwr/a ;  and  the  context  agrees  well  with  this ; 
intimating  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  mind  clear 
to  understand  the  will  of  the  Lord,  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  such  artificial  means  of  gladdening  the 
heart,  and  the  duty  of  seeking  true  enjoyment 
and  happiness,  through  being  "  filled  with  the  Spirit." 
This  view,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  strained,  and 
makes  out  too  favourable  a  case  for  Nephalism.  But 
without  admitting  that  allegation,  we  proceed  to  the 
other  alternative.  2.  There  is  here — if  you  insist  on 
attaching  the  "  Iv  w"  to  the  "  fj.sd{jg7is(f6s"  and  not  to  the 
*'o7vuj" — though  the  latter  arrangement  seems  fully  as 
natural — a  denunciation  against  drunkenness  as  being 
at  the  lowest  pitch  of  moral  defilement.  And  what 
ground  have  we  for  supposing  that  the  writer  intended 
us  to  deduce  from  that  a  permission,  or  injunction,  to 
partake  of  intoxicating  drink  to  an  extent  short  of  . 
actual  "  drunkenness,"  or  saturation  with  strong  drink 
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— all  the  more  when  we  remember  how  inclusive  the 
sin  of  inebriety  is  in  the  sight  of  God.  (p.  65.)  The 
denouncement  of  a  maximum  use  of  intoxicants  as 
the  basest  of  all  sin,  cannot  surely  imply  the  sanction 
of  a  smaller  use  of  the  same  intoxicants  as  a  safe  and 
commendable  thing !  And,  besides,  how  will  the  idea 
of  such  a  meaning  being  intended  here  tally  with  the 
context,  enjoining  the  calm,  cool  understanding,  and 
the  trusting  to  spiritual  enjoyments — "  speaking  to 
yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord." 
If  there  be  a  single  atom  of  truth  in  our  physiological 
view  of  the  effects  of  unnecessary  alcoholics,  used  far 
within  the  range  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  "  excess," 
there  is  an  absolute  incompatibility. 

Is  it  argued  that  drunkenness  only  being  here  con- 
demned, while  nothing  is  said  as  to  all  indulgence  that 
may  be  short  of  this,  there  is  at  least  no  direct  and 
peremptory  condemnation  of  "moderate  drinking.'*" 
And  is  it  further  maintained,  that  the  apostle,  writing 
to  converts  in  a  heathen  city,  where  drunkenness  was 
known  to  abound,  would  scarcely  have  been  silent  as 
to  the  dangers  of  "  moderate  drinking,"  had  he  be- 
lieved such  to  exist.?  We  reply,  that  for  us,  at  least, 
there  is  no  such  reticence.  Comparing  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  there  will  be  found,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  in  the  writings  of  both  Paul  and  Peter,  not 
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only  large  general  principles  from  which  the  practice 
of  Nephalism  is  to  be  inferred,  but  also  special  in- 
junctions for  its  observance, 

"  Drink  intoxicants  sparingly,  if  you  will ;  avoid  only 
intoxication !"  has  but  feeble  support  from  the  text 
adduced  in  its  favour.  And,  insufficient  in  its  scriptural 
foundation,  the  maxim  is  equally  unsound  in  its  scien- 
tific principle.  Theory  and  observation  alike  go  to 
prove  that  the  unnecessary  use  of  narcotics,  in  every 
form  and  degree,  is  always  dangerous,  more  or  less  ; 
as  tending  not  only  to  overbalance  mental  control,  but 
to  subdue  and  enslave  the  whole  physique^  whereby  a 
pleasant  luxury  may  advance  into  the  position  of  an 
inevitable  habit,  and  ultimately  establish  itself  as  a 
ruling  passion  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  risk  of 
this  is  more  or  less  in  every  one ;  in  some  the  progress 
is  all  but  irresistible.  And  the  true  and  only  way  to 
ensure  absolute  safety  to  all,  is  the  restricting  the  use 
of  these  things  to  those  special  circumstances  in  which 
both  science  and  experience  tell  us  they  are  safe. 

Unsound  in  its  scriptural  and  scientific  principles, 
this  mandate  or  "indulgence"  to  drink  strong  drink 
"  in  moderation,"  is  inconsistent  with  its  known  effects 
on  the  social  condition.  As  formerly  stated  (p.  63)  it 
is  not  the  man  absolutely  drunk,  according  to  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  who  is  most  dangerous 
to  himself  or  others;  but  the  man  who  has  drunk  more 
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"moderately" — not  enough  to  bring  him  under  the 
care  of  police,  as  "drunk  and  incapable" — but  enough 
to  expose  him  to  the  clutch  of  the  legal  arm  as  a 
criminal.  It  is  to  "the  drink"  and  "the  drinking," 
that  our  magistrates  and  sheriffs  and  judges  attribute 
the  crime,  and  poverty,  and  misery  that  so  much 
abound. 

And  again  we  must  repeat  that  the  practice  of 
moderate  drinking  is  not  found  to  prevent  excessive 
drinking.  On  the  contrary,  the  former  generates  and 
maintains  an  unnatural  desire  for  stimulants,  which 
grows,  and  fixes  itself  all  but  immovably ;  always 
tending,  sooner  or  later,  to  break  out  into  obvious 
excess,  either  acute  and  paroxysmal,  or  chronic  and 
continuous.  It  is  not  from  abstinents  as  a  class, 
whether  enforced  or  voluntary,  that  the  intemperates 
come. 

Take  a  ship.  Does  the  ordinary,  daily,  "  moderate  " 
allowance  of  grog  tend  to  preserve  the  sailor  from 
violent  excess  on  his  touching  the  shore  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  appetite  for  strong  drink,  instead  of  being 
satiated  by  former  allowances,  has  been  but  whetted 
and  kept  on  fine  edge,  so  as  to  prove  all  the  more 
trenchant  and  irresistible  when  opportunity  of  satia- 
tion comes  in  his  way.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
entire  abstinence  during  the  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen 
months  of  a  long  cruise — even  in  those  involuntarily 
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subjected  to  it — will,  we  believe,  result  in  a  deadening, 
dulling,  and  weakening  of  the  appetite,  rendering  it 
both  less  urgent  in  its  demand,  and  more  tolerant  of 
denial.  We  only  wish  this  experiment  were  more 
frequently  tried  than  it  is.  Let  the  result  on  this 
point  be  what  it  might,  one  great  benefit  could  not 
fail  to  accrue — wiz.y  greater  safety,  meanwhile,  to  ships 
and  men. 

From  one  class  of  the  community,  and  only  one, 
our  author  withdraws  his  indulgence  —  it  is  the 
drunkard.  He  must  abstain  utterly.  Right.  But 
then  two  or  three  questions  rise  to  the  tip  of  one's 
tongue  here,  all  abreast,  i.  What  makes  the  drunk- 
ards Drinking  none,  or  drinking  a  little  ?  2.  If 
the  drunkard  is  to  abstain  alone,  how  can  he  (p  84,) 
3.  How  many  actual  drunkards  will  confess  them^ 
selves  to  be  so,  and  follow  the  advice  given  to  that 
class  ?  Not  one  out  of  every  hundred.  The  remaining 
ninety-nine  think  themselves  *^not  so  bad  as  that 
yet ;"  and  jumping  gladly  at  the  authoritative  manifesto 
in  favour  of  "  moderation  versus  excess,"  continue  the 
course  which  is  fast  sweeping  them  to  destruction, 
This  is  no  mere  theory.  Experience  proves  it  to  be 
too  true. 

An  objector  of  the  same  class  asserts — Every 
creature  of  God  is  good andy  if  not  required^  I  am  at 
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least  permitted^  to  enjoy  it  with  thanksgiving:''  quoting 
in  his  support  the  well-known  passage,  I  Tim.  iv.  4. 
One  might  meet  him  on  his  own  superficial  and  erro- 
neous view  of  the  quotation,  by  saying.  Yes ;  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  but  not  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing. Ocean's  brine  and  the  coral  reef  are  "good  crea- 
tures of  God,"  but  not  to  be  so  dealt  with  ;  henbane, 
belladonna,  hellebore,  are  the  like,  but  not  to  be  quaffed 
in  goblets;  and  opium,  alcohol,  arsenic,  come  under  a 
like  category.  Or  one  might  deny  that  alcohol,  tortured 
by  man  out  of  cereals  and  the  vine,  is  in  any  true 
sense  a  "  creature  of  God."  But,  waiving  all  that,  the 
conclusive  answer  is,  that  obviously  the  Apostle  had 
here  no  allusion  to  drinks  at  all  in  his  mind.  He  was 
speaking  of  meats^  and  of  meats  only  ;  in  reference 
to  the  "  seducing  spirits  that  forbid  to  marry  and  com- 
mand to  abstain  from  meats''  (Cpw/Aarwv),  which  God 
hath  created  (a  0  0sog  %%rmv)  ,  .  .  for  every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  &c.  (6V/  crSv  %rkij.a)  The  "  creature"  here 
obviously  corresponds  to  the  "creation"  of  meats ; 
and  therefore  the  disputant  who  founds  on  this  in 
regard  to  drinks^  is  founding  on  a  fallacy, 

"  But'y'  says  another,  God  intends  that  man  should 
exercise  reason  and  self-control^  and  look  and  lean  upon 
His  protecting  grace.  A  bstinence  implies  a  doubt  of  His 
promiscy  and  a  shirking  of  our  dtity'.'    The  author  of 
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the  "Plea  for  Temperance"  adopts  some  such  view; 
and  in  his  appendix  appeals  to  Dean  Alford  for  sup- 
port— quoting  this  sentence  among  others,  "  He  pours 
out  His  bounty  for  all,  and  He  vouchsafes  His  grace 
to  each  for  guidance ;  and  to  endeavour  to  evade  the 
work  which  He  has  appointed  for  each  man,  hy  refus- 
ing the  bounty  to  save  the  trottble  of  seeking  the  grace, 
is  an  attempt  which  must  ever  end  in  degradation  of 
the  individual  motives,  and  in  social  demoralisation, 
&c."  Some  misgiving  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
head  of  the  quoter,  as  he  transferred  these  lines  to 
his  side  of  the  argument :  for  he  adds  "  The  Italics 
are  the  Dean's."  And  well  may  he  guard  himself 
against  absolute  identification  with  the  learned  and 
Reverend  Dean  in  this  matter.  For,  i.  It  is  an  entire 
misstatement  of  the  case  to  say  that  Nephalism  im- 
plies the  slightest  approach  to  the  sentiment  of  refus- 
ing a  bounty  (?)  to  save  the  trouble  of  seeking  the 
grace.  We  refuse  what  he  calls  the  bounty,  not  to 
save  the  trouble  of  seeking  the  grace,  but  in  order 
all  the  more  earnestly  and  sincerely  to  seek  the  grace. 
We  even  seek  grace,  to  enable  us  to  refuse  the  so-called 
"bounty;"  and  we  seek  grace,  too,  to  enable  us 
to  continue  such  refusal  steadfastly  unto  the  end.* 

*  "Do  you  ever  taste  drink  now,"  said  some  one  to  an  old  woman 
who  had  been  reclaimed  from  intemperance.  "Drink!  whenever  I 
even  think  of  drink,  I  fall  on  my  knees  and  pray.^"* 
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2.  Without  being  learned  in  divinity,  or  presuming  to 
cope  with  either  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  there,  I  do 
not  forget  the  simple  elementary  truths  of  religion ; 
and  these,  happily,  are  enough  in  this  case.  There  is  an 
old  prayer,  with  which  all  Christian  men,  in  this 
country,  have  from  their  youth  been  familiar  — 
directly  emanating  from  Divine  wisdom,  which  has  a 
petition  thus — "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  And 
the  Lord  himself,  in  practically  expounding  this,  has 
said,  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion ;  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak."  The  Dean's  way  of  it  seems  to  my  dull  wits, 
not  only  to  enter  into  "temptation,"  but  into  that 
very  special  temptation  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
opposes  the  will  of  the  spirit,  and  gives  to  the  flesh  a 
terrible  power — also  rendering  true  "watching"  of 
at  least  difficult  attainment.  This  is  but  a  poor 
commentary  on  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  reminds  one  of 
another  portion  of  holy  writ:  "What  shall  we  say  then  } 
Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound 
God  forbid."  "Certainly,"  the  Dean  seems  to  say, 
"it  is  right  at  least  to  continue  in  temptation  to 
sin,  that  grace  may  be  more  and  more  abundant." 
We  have  heard  of  an  Irishman  complaining  that  he 
:i  was  "blue-moulded  for  want  of  a  batin."  And  if  a  man 
has  any  Irish  blood  in  him,  this  circumstance  may  in 
part,  perhaps,  account  for  such  peculiar  views  in  this 
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matter.  For  ourselves,  we  have  enough  to  do  with  the 
temptations  that  beset  us  on  every  side,  without  seek- 
ing new  ones  ;  and  while  we  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  we  shall  ever  seek  grace  to  restrain  our 
feet  from  entering  upon  the  path  of  the  tempter,  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  our  hands  and  heart  in  contend- 
ing with  those  trials  which  come  unsought  and 
unbidden.  To  resume  our  former  illustration,  the 
Dean  and  his  reverend  friend  may  be  very  Blondins 
on  the  plank;  we  are  content  to  pass  humbly  on  the 
bridged 

"  The  use  (not  the  abuse)  of  drinks  capable  of  pro- 
ducing intoxication  is  permitted  by  God,  He  himself 
has  endowed  the  body  with  the  capacity  of  being  stimu- 
lated pleasurably  by  wine  and  strong  dfink.  If  you  ask 
me  for  what  endf  I  reply  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is 
for  adding  to  man's  enjoyment  and  his  healthy  &c!' 
Will  the  author,  from  whose  "Plea  for  Temperance" 


*  The  following  passage  of  scripture  seems  to  have  strong  and  direct 
bearing  upon  this  question:  <'Then  the  devil  taketh  Him  up  into  the 
holy  city,  and  setteth  Him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto 
Him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down;  for  it  is  written, 
He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee  ;  and  in  their  hands  they 
shall  bear  thee  up^  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  It  is  written  again,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God:'    Matt.  iv.  5-7. 
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we  have  taken  this  very  remarkable  statement,  be 
good  enough  to  suppose  a  Chinaman  using  his  very- 
words  in  reference  to  opium  ?  Has  he  not  a  cause  ? 
Has  not  God  endowed  his  body  with  the  capacity  of 
being  stimulated  pleasurably  by  opium  ?  (identical  in 
its  scientific  classification  with  "wine  and  strong 
drink.")  For  what  end?  As  far  as  he  can  see,  for 
adding  to  his  enjoyment  and  his  health.  According 
to  our  author's  principle,  the  native  of  the  flowery 
land  is  guilty  of  no  offence,  scarce  even  of  imprudence, 
in  whifHng  his  opium-cloud  "in  moderation!" 

In  one  point  we  wholly  agree  :  it  is  "  the  use^  and 
not  the  abuse  of  drinks  capable  of  producing  intoxica- 
tion that  is  permitted  by  God."  But  the  right  use, 
according  to  our  system,  is  the  medicinal  use  of  that 
which  is  medicinal ;  all  other  ordinary  or  luxurious  use 
of  such  things  is  abuse,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of 
revelation  both — or  to  employ  our  author's  own 
words,  "  it  is  the  wrong  way  of  using  God's  blessings, 
and  bringing  them  out  of  the  holy  and  beautiful  king- 
dom of  Christ,  into  the  vile  and  horrible  kingdom  of 
darkness." 

God  gives  the  grape  and  its  unfermented  juice  as 
food,  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man ;  the  corn,  too, 
to  make  the  young  men  cheerful.  Man,  by  one  of  his 
"  many  inventions,"  extracts  a  narcotic  substance  from 
these,  as  from  the  poppy,  the  henbane,  the  aconite — 
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all  "  good  gifts  "  in  their  proper  sphere  and  way.  But 
use  them  as  food  or  luxuries,  then  this  is  abuse ;  and 
again  to  adopt  the  words  of  our  author.  "  The  devil 
gives  us  nothing,  for  he  is  no  creator,  but  a  robber 
only  of  God's  gifts  to  soul  and  body.  It  is  his  work 
to  pervert  them  and  abuse  them  for  his  own  vile  pur- 
poses and  ends ;  to  ^  break  through  and  steal '  the 
beautiful  gold  coin  out  of  God's  treasury,  and  with 
which  God  would  enrich  us  ;  and  to  bring  it  into  his 
own  kingdom  of  darkness,  there  stamp  it  with  his  own 
foul  image,  and  then  circulate  it  among  men  as  the 
only  coin  that  can  purchase  happiness."  Corn  and  the 
grape  are  "  good  creatures  of  God."  Alcohol  extracted 
from  them,  and  used  luxuriously,  if  not  the  creature, 
is  at  least  the  agent  of  another  power,  permitted  to 
try  the  children  of  men. 

Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all  menl'  cries 
one.  That  is  his  principle ;  and  he  supposes  that  it 
bears  him  out  in  moderate  drinking.  Not  knowing, 
probably,  that  what  is  translated  "moderation"  {rh 
s'TTisiKsg)  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  or  any 
other  sensual  indulgence,  but  only  with  restraint  of 
temper,  and  emotion  in  general.  "  Let  your  gentle- 
ness, patience,  equanimity,  be  known  unto  all  men.'* 
And  even  were  it  otherwise,  let  the  quoter  read  on — 
"  Let  your  n;oderation  be  known  unto  all  men.  T/ie 
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Lord  is  at  hand"  Let  him  further  compare  this  with 
the  parallel  passage  (i  Pet.  iv.  7) — "  But  the  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand  ;  be  ye  therefore  sober  ((Tw^^oi/jj- 
(Targ),  and  watch  {vn-^an)  unto  prayer."  Take  his  way 
of  it,  in  view  of  these  things,  and  what  does  his  prin- 
ciple amount  to  but  that  of  the  fool — "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink  for  to-morrow  we  die  V 

But,  to  come  to  more  reasonable  objections,  though 
not  more  common,  many  say,  "/  mean  to  keep  my 
liberty."  What  is  hberty  in  this  case  1  Take  man's 
view  of  it  first.  Am  I  constrained  to  continue  the  use 
of  this  luxury,  especially  when  in  society,  in  deference 
to  public  opinion  "i  Is  that  liberty,  or  is  it  subjection 
to  the  will  of  another }  Do  I  continue  the  use  of  this 
thing — quite  "in  moderation"  it  is  supposed — ^whether 
in  society  or  not,  because  I  like  it,  and  cannot  abandon 
it  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience, 
which  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  to  undergo  ?  Is 
that  Hberty,  or  is  it  enslavement  to  appetite  and  custom.? 
May  such  a  one  prate  of  his  Hberty  }  reminding  us  of 
the  quaint  language  of  Carlyle — "  No  man  oppresseth 
thee,  O  free  and  independent  franchiser !  but  does  not 
this  stupid  pewter-pot  oppress  thee .?  No  son  of  Adam 
can  bid  thee  come  or  go ;  but  this  absurd  pot  of 
heavy  wet — this  can,  and  does !  Thou  art  the  thrall, 
not  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  but  of  thy  own  brutal  appe- 
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tites,  and  this  scoured  dish  of  liquor.  And  thou 
pratest  of  thy  Hberty  ?    Thou  entire  blockhead  !" 

Or  am  I  free  from  subjection  to  the  opinions,  cus* 
tomS)  prejudices  of  the  world  around  me,  free  also 
from  all  compulsion  or  even  solicitation  of  appetite, 
free  to  obey  my  own  will,  and  that  of  no  mortal  man 
besides — ^bound  only  by  the  suggestion  and  command 
of  conscience  ?  Is  not  that  true  liberty  ?  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  follow  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  for  my 
own  sake  and  that  of  my  fellow-men ;  I  am  free  to 
act  that  out,  so  long  as  I  remain  of  that  opinion.  So 
soon  as  my  conviction  alters— if  it  alters — I  am  free 
to  change  my  conduct  accordingly.  Is  not  that  true 
liberty And  such  is  Nephalism. 

And  what  is  the  Bible's  view  of  liberty }  That  "  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty  "  is  the  law  of  God.  (James  i.  25.) 
That  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  is  the  observing  of  that 
law ;  "  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ's  servant." 
(i  Cor.  vii.  22.)  That  the  path  of  duty  and  safety,  as 
well  as  of  happiness,  is  in  the  observance  of  this  law — 
"  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  be  judged 
by  the  law  of  liberty."  (James  ii.  12)  The  freest  man 
that  ever  trod  this  earth  was  He,  who  is  himself  the 
source  of  all  true  freedom,  and  who  said — "  I  came 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  .  .  .  "I  seek  not  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
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me."  •  .  .  "My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work."  "  Even  Christ 
pleased  not  Himself."  He  is  our  great  exemplar ; 
and  a  like  mind  must  be  in  us  if  we  would  faithfully 
follow  Him.  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation  .  .  .  humbled 
himself"  "  If  any  will  come  after  me  let  him  deny 
himself  (deny  himself  utterly^  it  is  in  the  original), 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me." 

Our  greatest  tyrants  are  Satan  and  Self ;  and  if  we 
would  be  free  from  one  of  these,  we  must  be  free  from 
both. 

*'  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." 

There  is  a  fancied  liberty  against  which  we  do  well 
to  take  heed  :  imagining  that  v/e  are  free  to  do  in  all 
things  precisely  as  we  list,  provided  we  avoid  the 
commission  of  overt  sin  in  the  acts  themselves. 
Against  this  we  are  warned  by  Paul,  both  on  our  own 
account  and  on  that  of  others — "  Take  heed  lest  by 
any  means  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling- 
block  to  those  that  are  weak"  (i  Cor.  viii.  9). 
Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty ;  only 

use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  fleshy  but  by  love 
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serve  one  another.  For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one 
word,  even  in  this ;  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."    (Galatians  v.  13,  14.)* 

Is  it  argued — "  I  have  enough  to  do  with  myself ; 
and  if  others  pervert  my  example  that  is  their  affair, 
not  mine  V  What  make  you  of  this  express  command 
— "  Thou  shalt  in  anywise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and 
not  suffer  sin  tipon  him.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,  /  am  the  Lord!'  (Lev.  xix. 
1 7,  1 8.)  And  again — "  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them 
that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready 
to  be  slain  ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold  we  knew  it  not ; 
doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it? 
and  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul  doth  not  He  know  it } 
and  shall  not  He  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works?"    (Pro  v.  xxiv.  1 1,  12.) 

Remember  the  extent  and  degree  of  love  required 
— "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Doing 
that,  we  shall  do  well  ;  for  whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  of  our  own  merits  on  many  points,  few 


*  A  worthy  man  is  reported  to  have  said — "  I  consider  myself 
bound  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirits  now  and  then,  in  society,  to 
protest  against  drunkenness  on  the  one  hand,  and  teetotalism  on  the 
other."  Is  he  prepared,  I  wonder,  to  endorse  the  sentiment  of  poor 
Bums,  whose  "liberty"  in  this  way  was  but  short-lived — 

"Freedom  and  whisky  gang  thegither — 
Tak'  aff  your  dram!" 
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can  help  liking  and  loving  themselves  very  much,  so 
far  as  the  securing  of  personal  interest  is  concerned. 
And  let  us  love  our  brethren,  then,  in  like  measure. 
But  still  that  is  not  all — "  As  the  Father  hath  loved 
me,  so  have  I  loved  you,"  says  the  Lord  himself,  add- 
ing, "  This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved yoti"  (John  xv.  9,  12.)  Let 
every  one  seek  to  carry  out  thaty  so  far  as  he  may  ; 
God's  Holy  Spirit  teaching  and  guiding  him.  He  will 
then  find  the  true  liberty — "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

"  Is  the  Jew  to  have  more  liberty  than  the  Christian 
in  meats  and  drinks  r  No !  Without  admitting  that 
the  Jew  has,  or  had,  a  dispensation  to  indulge  in  intox- 
icating drinks,  we  beg  to  remind  you  that  this  was  a 
subject  with  which  Paul  was  specially  well  acquainted  ; 
first,  as  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  and  then  as  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  both  his  example  and 
teaching  therefore  come  to  be  specially  important. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  uncompromising  champion  of 
Christian  liberty  than  he }  and  on  this  very  point  too } 
the  man  who  "  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  because 
he  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before  that  certain  came 
from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentles ;  but  when 
they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated  himself, 
fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision." 
(Galat.  ii.  ir,  12)  What  does  Paul  say  ?  "All  things 
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are  lazvful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ; 
all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  /  will  not  be  brought 
tinder  the  poiver  of  any!'  (i  Cor.  vi.  12.)  "All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  ail  things  are  not  expedient : 
all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  edify  not. 
Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's ; 
(i  Cor.  X.  2-^).  .  .  .  even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all 
things,  not  seeking  mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of 
many,  that  they  may  be  saved."    (i  Cor.  x.  33.) 

The  liberty  of  the  Christian  is  the  power  to  deny 
himself  for  the  sake  of  others,  even  as  his  Master  did 
for  his  sake.  Would  Paul  have  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  identify  himself  with  the  drinking  customs 
of  the  present  day,  which  are  so  obviously  and 
avowedly  a  main  cause  of  the  prevailing  drunkenness } 
Brethren  in  the  ministry  falling  around  him  through 
this  sin,  would  he  have  protested  for  his  "  liberty  "  by 
continuing,  notwithstanding,  to  drink  strong  drink  "in 
moderation  T  Had  he  lived  in  these  days,  is  it  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  that  he  would  himself  have  been 
a  Nephalist  on  the  very  same  ground  as  we  occupy  } 
I.  For  his  own  sake — ^^"I  will  not  be  brought  under 
the  power  of  any."  2.  For  others — "Though  I  be 
free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant 
unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more  ...  To  the 
weak  became  I  as  weak  that  I  might  gain  the  weak. 
I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all 
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means  save  some."  3.  For  others  and  himself  both — 
"  And  this  I  do  for  the  gospel's  sake,  that  I  might  be 
partaker  thereof  with  you.  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize }  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man 
that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things 
(p.  59).  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown  ;  but  we  an  incorruptible.  /  therefore  so  run, 
not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth 
the  air:  but  I  keep  under  my  body  (uTwcr/a^w)  and 
bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest  that  by  any  means, 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway."  (i  Cor.  ix.  19,  &c.)  Reflecting  on  these 
and  many  kindred  passages,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  I  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  not  only  would  Paul  have  been  a  NephaHst  now, 
but  that  he  was  a  Nephalist  then,  actually  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  unless,  perhaps, 
when  under  the  pressure  of  sickness,  like  Timothy 
his  beloved  son  in  the  faith. 

"  Temperance  is  a  higher  morality  than  abstinence — 
/  prefer  and  practise  the  former!'  I  once  so  thought 
and  acted,  too ;  but  have  long  since  changed  my  mind. 
In  the  cold,  theoretical  abstract,  the  statement  looks 
well  enough.  It  seems  a  higher  range  of  self-control 
to  be  able  to  handle  everything  without  hurt,  than  to 
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abstain  from  any  one  thing,  lest  it  hurt  you.  The 
latter  seems  to  imply  fear,  cowardice,  distrust  of  one's 
self,  and  perhaps  distrust  of  the  promise,  "  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness."  And  yet  Paul  we  find — ^whose  courage 
was  only  equalled  by  his  faith — was  not  only  ready 
to  abstain,  but  actually  did  abstain  from  things  which 
were  "lawful"  for  him,  because  they  were  not 
"  expedient,"  and  because  they  "  edified  not." 

Or,  put  the  matter  in  this  way.  There  are  two 
men.  The  one  is  an  immaculate  (apparently),  and 
intromits  with  these  intoxicants,  from  time  to  time, 
with  great  "moderation."  He  practises  "temperance." 
The  other  h^s  been  in  the  slough,  and  its  slime  and 
stench  may  be  still  on  him.  He  knows  that  the 
slightest  tasting  of  his  enemy  will  prove  fatal  to 
reform,  and  is  eschewing  it  utterly  ;  practising 
"abstinence."  Does  the  former  arrogate  to  himself 
the  higher  place  in  morality }  Perhaps  he  does ;  and 
perhaps  he  may.  But  if  he  stick  to  it,  may  there  not 
be  a  dash  of  the  Pharisee  in  such  an  attitude? 
"  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are, 
extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this 
publican !"  The  latter,  assuredly,  will  not  dispute  his 
claim.  But  how  stands  the  matter  in  regard  to 
approval  in  the  sight  of  God,!*  Does  not  He  look  with 
more  interest  and  satisfaction  on  fallen  men  recovered 
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and  restored,  than  on  purest  angels  that  never  fell. 
And  is  there  not  "joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
v/hich  need  no  repentance  ?" 

Put  it  in  a  third  way.  Take  other  two  men.  The 
one,  temperate,  is  walking  in  his  own  path,  looking 
well-satisfied  with  himself,  and  not  wondering  that 
men  regard  him  as  a  fit  model  for  imitation — a  point 
to  look  up  to,  fully  as  much  as  a  line  to  move  along- 
side of ;  he  hears  of  penitent  drunkards  abstaining, 
and  approves  highly  of  their  conduct,  hopeful  even 
that,  some  day,  they  may  be  able  to  aspire  to  his 
standard  of  excellence,  and  do  as  he  does,  exercising 
their  "  liberty,"  and  walking  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
the  moral  range.  Look  at  him,  and  put  him  aside. 
Then  take  the  other.  He  might  do  precisely  as  the 
first,  if  he  chose,  having  the  same  high  principle  and 
equal  self-control.  But  he  does  not  so  choose.  He 
chooses  rather  to  take  a  humbler  path ;  not  to  enact 
a  pas  seuV^  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  to  walk  in 
humbler  company  on  a  lower  level ;  not  to  look  upon 
his  own  things,  but  also  upon  the  things  of  others ; 
not  to  please  himself  but  to  please  his  neighbour;  not 
to  occupy  the  place  which  is  merely  safe  and  suitable 
to  him,  but  that  which  alone  is  safe  and  suitable  to 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  perishing  fellow-creatures 
around — to  him  "  not  grievous,"  and  to  them  "  safe." 
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He  is  ready  to  sink  somewhat,  or  even  a  great  deal, 
in  the  esteem  of  superficial  thinkers,  and  short-sighted 
as  well  as  selfish  observers,  if  he,  by  so  doing,  knows 
that  personally  he  loses  not  a  whit  of  good  standing- 
ground  in  the  sight  of  his  God,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
helps  to  raise  up  those  that  have  grievously  fallen 
away.  He  asserts  his  liberty,  to  deny  himself  for  his 
friends'  and  brethren's  sakes — ^aye,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  Master.  And  he  practises  Nephalism  ac- 
cordingly, not  on  compulsion,  but  of  his  own  free 
will.  Put  these  two  men  together  now,  and  see 
which  bulks  the  larger  on  the  moral  scale }  A 
Nephalist  on  compulsion,  remembering  his  former 
self,  may  quail  and  crouch  beneath  the  gaze  of  a 
"  temperate  "  or  "  moderate  drinker "  from  his  youth 
up.  But  a  Nephalist  of  free  choice,  on  principle, 
and  principle  the  highest  —  supreme  love  to  God, 
with  a  love  to  his  neighbour  as  to  himself  — 
will  not,  cannot,  dare  not  yield  to  any  man,  in 
asserting  not  only  the  depth  but  also  the  breadth 
and  height  of  that  truth  on  which  he  knows  his 
actings  to  be  framed. 

The  highest  morality  is  that  which,  springing  from 
supreme  love  to  God,  with  a  love  equalised  between 
ourselves  and  our  fellow-man,  so  shapes  our  conduct 
as  to  favour  purity  of  life  in  ourselves,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  greatest  good  in  others.  That 
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which  is  most  like  Christ ;  who,  tempted  in  all  respects 
as  we,  yet  without  sin,  ever  denied  Himself,  and  went 
about  continually  doing  good. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  grave  of  all  objections, 
and  one  which  we  desire  to  approach  with  that  holy 
reverence  the  subject  must  ever  deniand — "  /  follow 
the  example  of  Christ^ 

A  great  deal  of  misconception  has  arisen  on  this 
point,  from  considering  the  matter  on  a  wrong  plat- 
form ;  arguing  as  if  the  social  customs  and  conditions 
of  men  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  in  Judea,  were 
identical  with,  or  closely  similar  to,  those  of  our  own 
country  in  the  present  day.  Let  us  premise,  then, 
one  or  two  things. 

Then,  men  had  the  option  of  drinking  one  of  two 
kinds  of  wine  ;  unfermented  and  unintoxicating  ;  fer- 
mented and  intoxicating.  Both  kinds  were  in  use ; 
some  of  the  latter  strong  enough, — ^witness  the  cases 
of  Noah,  Lot,  Uriah,  &c. — but  seldom  used  in  social 
intercourse  except  after  very  ample  dilution  in  water  ; 
the  former  in  more  general  use,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  among  the  common  run  of  men.  There 
was  the  recent  juice  of  the  grape,  its  pure  "  blood," 
drunk  during  the  grape  season  ;  pure,  or  diluted  with 
water  or  milk,  as  in  vine  countries  in  Xhc  present  day. 
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There  was  the  same  juice  boiled  down  to  a  syrup 
that  it  might  keep ;  and  subsequently  diluted,  when 
required  for  use.  Besides,  there  was  the  pure  grape 
juice,  without  inspissation ;  and  preserved  to  any  length 
of  time  by  one  of  two  processes — either  by  "the 
sulphur  cure/'  or  by  boiling.  And  both  of  these  means 
for  preserving  unferm.ented  wine  are  in  use  still.  In 
reference  to  the  latter,  Liebig  says,  "If  a  flask  be 
filled  with  grape  juice,  and  be  made  air-tight,  and 
then  kept  for  a  few  hours  in  boiling  water,  or  until  the 
contained  grape  juice  has  become  throughout  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  the  minute  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  air,  which  entered  the  flask  with  the 
grape  juice,  becomes  absorbed  during  the  operation, 
by  the  constituents  of  the  juice,  and  thus  the  cause  of 
further  perturbation  is  removed.  The  wine  does  not 
now  ferment,  but  remains  perfectly  sweet  until  the 
flask  is  again  opened,  and  its  contents  brought  into 
contact  with  the  air."  In  whichever  way  prepared  or 
"  cured,"  the  unfermented  wine  was  preserved  in  7tew 
bottles,  or  skins  ;  it  being  quite  plain  that  old  bottles, 
or  skins,  admitting  air,  as  well  as  containing  a  residuum 
of  vegetable  matter,  would  have  not  only  permitted 
but  forced  on  fermentation,  resulting  in  loss.  "  No 
man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  else  the  new 
wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.    Hut  new  wine  must  be  put  into 
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new  bottles;  and  both  are  preserved."  (Luke  v. 
37.  38.)* 

Grapes,  too,  can  be  kept  in  the  cluster  all  the  year 
round,  from  which  at  any  time  recently-made  wine 
may  be  at  once  produced. 

Some  people  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  anything  can  be  really  called  "wine"  which  is 
unfermented ;  such  is  the  strength  of  prejudice  and 
custom.  They  see  only  the  fermented  wine  now, 
and  they  cannot  fancy  the  possibility  of  any  other, 
either  now  or  formerly.  "How  will  it  keepi*"  they 
say.    Not  long  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 


What  follows  this  passage  of  Scripture  is,  by  some,  supposed 
to  be  contrary  to  our  principles — *'  No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine 
straightway  desireth  new,  for  he  saith,  The  old  is  better."  Luke  v.  39. 
At  first  sight,  and  judging  according  to  the  customs  of  the  present  time, 
it  looks  as  if  this  were  a  taking  for  granted  that  the  best  wine  is 
that  which,  thoroughly  fermented,  and  of  "full  body,"  has  mellowed 
by  time — of  course  intoxicating.  But  compare  the  text  with  the 
context,  and  the  meaning  comes  out  plainly  thus.  The  ceremonials 
of  the  old  dispensation  are  not  to  be  engrossed  with  the  new,  because 
this  were  both  unsuitable  and  unsafe.  Old  garments  will  not  bear 
the  insertion  of  new  cloth;  old  bottles  will  not  bear  new  wine;  and 
"no  man,  having  drunk  old  wine,  immediately  desires  new,  for  he 
saith.  The  old  is  more  wholesome  {x^nffroTB^os).^^  Old  cloth  and  new 
will  not  agree  in  the  garment ;  a  rent  occurs,  and  bad  is  made  worse. 
Old  bottles  and  new  wine  will  not  agree  ;  the  former  are  burst,  and  the 
wine  is  spilled.  Old  wine  and  new  wine  will  not  agree  in  the  living 
organism  when  taken  together  at  a  meal ;  pain  and  disturbance  follow. 
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extensive  wine-grower  on  the  Moselle.  "  Have  you 
any  unfermented  wine — juice  of  the  grape  ?"  said  1. 

Tons,"  said  he.  "  How  old  T  "  Some  of  it  fully  ten 
years."  And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  two  modes 
of  preserving  it,  in  its  pure,  natural,  unfermented 
state ;  one  by  the  boiling  process,  another  by  the 
"sulphur  cure,"  both  precisely  as  practised  in  olden 
times.  The  latter  method  he  preferred  :  fiUing  the 
cask  nearly  full,  then  burning  sulphur  in  the  empty 
portion,  and  whilst  the  fumes  were  still  there  fastening 
all  tightly  by  the  bung.  So  it  was  kept  unfermented, 
for  mixing  subsequently  with  the  fermenting  grape- 
juice,  to  constitute  the  sparkling  wines  peculiar  to  . 
that  district. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty,  then,  in  understanding 
how  not  only  the  recent  juice  of  the  grape^  ere  any 
fermentation  shall  have  had  time  to  begin,  may  be 
harmlessly  drunk  in  the  grape  season,  by  young  or 
old  of  the  domestic  or  social  circle — pure,  or  diluted 
either  with  water  or  milk ;  or,  how  unfermented, 
harmless  wifte  may  be  used  with  equal  safety,  pure  or 
diluted,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  whether  in  the  grape 
season  or  not. 

"  In  Holland,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  Spanish  wine-merchants,  immediately  after  the 
vintage,  to  present  to  each  of  their  customers  a  few 
bottles  of  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.    It  is 
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there  commonly  called  new  wine,  and  sometimes 
must.  .  .  The  Dutch  consider  it  as  a  great  treat, 
and  it  is  customary  to  hear  the  host  say  to  a  female, 
Do  not  be  afraid,  it  will  not  hurt  you  ;  it  is  new 
wine."* 

"  When  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,"  says  Captain 
Treatt,  "last  Christmas  (1845),  I  inquired  particularly 
about  the  wines  in  common  use,  and  found  that  those 
esteemed  the  best  were  sweet  and  unintoxicating.  The 
boiled  juice  of  the  grape  is  in  common  use  in  Sicily. 
About  three  gallons  of  the  juice  is  boiled  until  reduced 
to  two ;  it  is  then  poured  into  plates  to  cool.  The 
poor  people  mix  flour  with  theirs  while  boiling,  to 
m^ake  it  go  farther.  It  is  eaten  at  their  meals  with 
bread,  and  very  nice  it  is.  The  Calabrians  keep  their 
intoxicating  and  unintoxicating  wines  in  separate 
apartments.  The  bottles  are  generally  marked. 
From  inquiries,  I  found  that  the  unfermented  wine  was 
esteemed  the  most.  It  was  drunk  mixed  with  water. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  the  vintage  season  to  have 
a  good  stock  of  it  laid  by."f 


*  Extracted  from  "  Scripture  Testimony  against  Intoxicating  Wine," 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Ritchie,  Dunse  ; — a  pamphlet  containing  a  great  deal  of 
very  valuable  information  on  this  subject. 

t  "The  present  wines  of  Jerusalem  and  Lebanon,"  says  Jacobus, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Alleghany,  "as  we  tasted  them,  were 
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In  our  own  land/'  says  Dr  Duff,  in  his  account  of 
his  journey  through  France,  "wine  has  become  so  ex- 
clusively a  mere  luxury,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  a  species 
of  manufacture,  an  intoxicating  beverage,  that  many 
have  wondered  how  the  Bible  speaks  of  wine  in  con- 
junction with  corn,  and  other  staple  supports  of  animal 
life.  Now,  in  passing  through  the  region  of  vineyards 
in  the  east  of  France,  one  must  at  once  perceive  that 
the  vine  greatly  flourishes  on  slopes  and  heights  where 
the  soil  is  too  poor  and  gravelly  to  maintain  either 
corn  for  food  or  pasturage  for  cattle.  But  what  is  the 
Providential  design  in  rendering  this  soil,  favoured  by 
a  genial  atmosphere,  so  productive  of  the  vine,  if  its 
fruit  become  solely  either  an  article  of  luxury,  or  an 
instrument  of  vice  The  answer  is,  that  Providence 
had  no  such  design.  Look  at  the  peasant  at  his 
meals,  in  wine-bearing  districts.  Instead  of  milk,  he 
has  a  basin  of  pure,  unadulterated  *  blood  of  the 
grape.'  In  this  its  native,  original  state,  it  is  a  plain, 
simple,  and  wholesome  liquid,  which,  at  every  repast 
becomes  to  the  husbandman  what  milk  is  to  the 
shepherd,  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary — not  an  in- 
toxicating, but  a  nutritive  beverage.    Hence,  to  the 


commonly  boiled  and  sweet,  without  intoxicating  qualities  such  as  we 
have  got  in  liquors  called  wines.  The  boiling  prevents  the  femienlation. 
Those  were  esteemed  the  best  wines  which  were  least  strong.** 
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vine-dressing  peasant  of  Auxerre,  for  example/ an 
abundant  vintage,  as  connected  with  his  own  susten- 
ance, is  as  important  as  an  overflowing  dairy  to  the 
pastoral  peasant  of  Ayrshire ;  and  hence,  by  such  a 
view  of  the  subject,  are  the  language  and  sense  of 
Scripture  vindicated  from  the  very  appearance  of 
favouring  what  is  merely  luxurious,  or  positively 
noxious,  when  it  so  constantly  magnifies  a  well-re- 
plenished wine-press,  in  a  rocky,  mountainous  country, 
like  that  of  Palestine,  as  one  of  the  richest  bounties  of 
a  generous  Providence."* 

Let  it  be  further  remembered,  that  many  different 
words  are  all  translated  "wine"  in  the  Bible.  The 
words  most  commonly  employed  are — tirosh^  in 
Hebrew,  which  means  the  entire  produce  of  the  vine 
in  the  solid  form  ;  yainy  in  the  same  language,  which 
means  the  juice  of  the  grape,  whether  fermented  or 
unfermented  ;  oJfoj,  in  Greek,  of  like  meaning  ^I'Ciiyain, 
So  that  the  word  "wine,"  in  our  English  Bible,  may 
mean,  so  far  as  the  word  alone  is  concerned,  intoxi- 
cating or  unintoxicating  wine — much  as  "  man,"  as  a 
general  term,  may  mean  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man^ 
a  man  regenerate  or  unregenerate ;  or  as  "water"  may 
mean  salt  or  fresh,  "strong"  or  pure,  rain-water  or 
well-water,  &c. ;  the  true  meaning,  in  an  individual 


•  Missionary  Record,  April,  1840. 
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case,  being  determined  by  the  context,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Furthermore,  the  ordinary  beverages  which  we  call 
"  wine,"  and  use  as  such  in  the  present  day,  had  no 
existence  in  Judea  then — except  the  lighter  and  pure 
claiets,  and  unadulterated  wines  of  that  sort.  These, 
no  doubt,  had  their  analogues  in  those  days.  But  the 
port,  sherry,  madeira,  burgundies,  strong  clarets, 
champagnes,  in  present  use,  are  all  "doctored" — 
analogous  to  the  "mixed  wine"  of  old,  which  Avas 
drugged,  and  which  is  invariably  denounced  in  Holy 
Writ  as  most  pernicious.  Among  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans,  their  ordinary  wines  for  festive  use  were 
mixed,  under  the  eye  of  the  Symposiarch,  in  well- 
regulated  establishments,  not  with  drugs  of  any  kind, 
but  with  water — copiously.*  Ours,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  only  drunk  at  table  without  dilution,  but 
mixed  in  quite  a  different  way.  A  large  distillery 
here  sends  its  whisky,  in  two  tolerably  equal  halves, 
to  France  and  to  Spain  ;  in  the  one  case  to  return  as 


♦  "The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with  water,  and  to  drink 
it  unmingled  was  considered  a  characteristic  of  barbarism.  ...  So 
universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless  mixed  with  water,  that  the 
word  (jTvo?  is  always  applied  to  such  a  mixture,  and  whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  drinking,  we  are  always  to  understand 
wine  mixed  with  water,  unless  the  word  clx^xros  is  expressly  added.  . 
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brandy,  in  the  other  as  port  or  sherry.  And  the  wine- 
merchants  are  honest  enough  to  tell  us,  that  not  a 
drop  of  these  wines  is  sold  in  this  country  Avithout 
being  brandied,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  whiskied. 
The  liquor  would  not  suit  the  public  taste  and  con- 
venience otherwise.  In  short,  the  plain  truth  is,  that 
the  wines  ordinarily  drunk  in  the  present  day  by 
"  moderate "  drinkers,  as  w^ell  as  by  the  imm.oderate, 
belong  to  the  class  of  "mixed  wines,"*  the  use  of 
which  Scripture  invariably  stigmatizes  as  evil  actually, 
or  the  emblem  of  evil.  "  Who  hath  woe  1  who  hath 
sorrow  t  They  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine  (mesech)!' 
(Prov.  xxiii.  30.)  "  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a 
cup,  and  the  wine  is  red  ;  it  is  full  of  mixture  ( tnesech ); 


.  .  .  The  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed  was 
fixed  by  him  (the  Symposiarch),  and  also  how  much  each  of  the  com- 
pany was  to  drink." — Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities. 

*  "The  ancients,  as  M^e  have  seen,  seldom  ventured  to  indulge  in 
pure  wine,  and  even  condemned  the  free  use  of  it  when  tempered  with 
only  an  equal  measure  of  water.  What,  then,  would  they  have  said, 
had  they  witnessed  the  taste  of  modern  times,  and  of  this  nation  in  par- 
ticular, which,  not  content  with  the  most  potent  vintages  that  can  be 
extracted  from  the  grape,  seeks  to  give  them  a  fictitious  strength,  by  the 
further  addition  of  alcohol  ?  That  wines  thus  compounded  are  rendered 
doubly  injurious  to  the  constitution,  is  Very  certain." — Henderson,  His- 
tory of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines. 

L 
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and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same  :  but  the  dregs  thereof, 
all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and 
drink  them."  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8.)  "  Ye  are  they  that  for- 
sake the  Lord,  that  forget  my  holy  mountain,  that 
prepare  a  table  for  that  troop,  and  that  furnish  the 
d? ink-off eidng  (the  same  word,  infsech,  "  mixed  wine,") 
unto  that  number.  Therefore  will  I  remember  you 
to  the  sword,  and  ye  shall  all  bow  down  to  the 
slaughter."  (Isa.  Ixv.  ii,  12.)  Woe  unto  them  that 
are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to 
mingle  strong  drink."    (Isa.  v.  22.) 

Wisdom's  mingling  of  her  wine  is  very  different 
"  Wisdom  (The  Divine  Wisdom)  hath  .  .  .  mingled 
her  wine,  she  hath  also  furnished  her  table  .  . 
v.'hoso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither ;  as  for  him 
that  wanteth  understanding,  she  saith  to  him,  Come, 
eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have 
mingled.  Forsake  the  foolish  and  live."  (Prov.  ix.  2-5.) 
"  I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  spouse  ; 
I  have  gathered  my  rnyrrh  with  my  spice  ;  I  have 
eaten  my  honey-comb  with  my  honey  ;  I  have  drunk 
my  wine  with  my  milk  ;  Eat,  O  friends  ;  drink,  yea, 
drink  abundantly,  O  beloved!"  (Cant.  v.  i.)  "Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money  ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea, 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money,  and  without 
price."    (Isa.  Iv.  I.) 
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As  to  whisky,  brandy,  rum,  gin — the  prime  agents 
of  intemperance  in  our  masses  —  and  constituting, 
moreover,  when  diluted  and  sweetened,  the  staple  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  "moderate"  drinking  among  our 
clergy,  and  others  of  the  middle  class — these  things 
had  no  existence  whatever  tlien :  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, anything  actually  corresponding  to  our 
strong  ales  and  porters  was  alike  unknown.  The 
Hebrew  word,  shechar,  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
— sometimes  translated  "  wine,"  but  more  frequently 
"  strong  drink "  —  is  no  true  analogue  of  "  the 
strong  drink  "  of  the  present  day.  It  means  the  fluid 
obtained  from  dates,  palms,  and  such  like  ;  the  liquid 
product  of  the  orchard,  diSyain  is  the  liquid  product  of 
the  vineyard.  According  to  Kitto,  it  means  one  of 
three  things  ; — I.  Sweet,  saccharine  syrup  from  dates 
or  palms,  unfermented  ;  used  either  as  a  sweatmeat, 
or  as  a  drink  when  diluted  with  water  ;  of  course  un- 
intoxicating.  2.  Wine  from  the  date  or  palm,  sweet, 
fresh,  unfermented,  unintoxicating.  3.  The  wine  of 
the  palm,  fermented,  bitter,  intoxicating.  It  may 
have  any  of  these  three  meanings ;  the  context  will 
tell  which.  It  is  used  twenty-three  times  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  twenty-one  of  these  it  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  warning  or  disapproval ;  in  the  remaining 
two,  its  em.ployment  is  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
religious  ordinances.    As  to  the  former,  therefore,  are 
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we  not  to  infer  that  the  fermented,  intoxicating  variety- 
is  meant ;  while  in  the  latter  examples,  the  allusion  is 
to  the  unfermented — such  things  being  alone  allowable 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  religion?  And 
here,  accordingly,  we  may  at  once,  in  passing,  dispose 
of  one  class  of  objectors — not  a  sm.all  one,  and  inclu- 
sive even  of  some  theologians — ^who  quote  the  pas- 
sage in  Deut.  xiv.  26,  as  a  proof  that  God  permits  the 
joyous,  free,  social  use  of  "  strong  drink." 

Understanding,  then,  that  the  intoxicants  now  in 
ordinary  use  in  this  country,  as  a  means  of  personal 
and  social  entertainment,  had  no  existence  in  Judea, 
1 800  years  ago  ;  that  the  wines  then  and  there  used 
were  of  two  kinds,  fermented  and  unfermented,  in- 
toxicating and  non-intoxicating ;  that  the  latter  were 
in  at  least  as  frequent  use  as  the  former,  and  that  even 
in  the  present  day,  in  wine-growing  countries,  these 
unfermented  wines  are  equally  esteemed  as  the  fer- 
mented, and  by  some  "esteemed  the  best;"  that 
drunkenness  was  by  no  means  a  specially  prevailing 
crime  in  Judea,  certainly  not  the  most  prominent  of 
the  sins  of  the  Jews ;  and  concluding,  therefore,  that 
the  people  had  then  the  option  of  drinking  either  the 
intoxicating  or  the  non-intoxicating  wines,  with  the 
bias  of  custom  and  propriety  doubtless  leaning  towards 
the  latter — let  us  now  reverently  approach  the  personal 
example  of  our  Saviour ;  premising  only  this  much 
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more,  viz.,  that  if  I  found  it  proved  that  He,  either 
Himself  drank  intoxicating  wine,  or  made  it  and 
caused  it  to  be  drunk  by  others,  my  mouth  would  be 
for  ever  shut  as  an  advocate  for  Nephalism. 

Did  He  ever  Himself  drink  intoxicating  ( fermented ) 
winef  The  only  ground  for  alleging  the  affirmative 
is,  that  He  came  in  contrast  to  John  the  Baptist. 
John  was  a  Nazarite;  He  was  not.  "John  the  Baptist 
came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye 
say  he  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking,  and  ye  say.  Behold  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  winebibber,  (or  wine-drinker,  ohoirorrig)  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners."  (Luke  vii.  33,  34.)  There 
is  no  admission  here,  of  course,  of  any  use  of  wine 
immoderate  or  injurious,  or  in  any  way  improper,  any 
more  than,  in  the  eating  of  bread,  there  was  anything 
supposed  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  bordering  upon 
gluttony.  All  that  is  meant  is,  that  while  John  came 
as  a  Nazarite,  drinking  no  wine,  the  Nazarene  came, 
not  as  a  Nazarite,  but  partaking  occasionally  of  wine, 
of  course  in  a  manner  and  degree  absolutely  devoid  of 
all  sin.  Now,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  prove  His 
freedom  from  the  Nazarite  vow,  through  infringement 
of  its  terms,  by  His  partaking  of  fermented,  and 
consequently  intoxicating  wine,  my  case  falls  to  the 
ground.  But  how  stand  the  facts  1  The  Nazarite's 
vow  we  find  thus  described  :  "  He  shall  separate  him- 
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self  from  wine  ( yain ),  and  strong  drink  ( shechar),  and 
shall  drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong 
drinky  neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  7ior 
eat  moist  grapes,  or  dried.  All  the  days  of  his  separa- 
tion shall  he  eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  vine  tree, 
from  the  kernels  even  to  the  hiiskr  (Numb.  vi.  3,  4.) 
In  order  to  assert  His  liberty  from  that  vow,  then,  it 
was  enough  that  He  should  partake  of  "  moist  grapes 
or  dried,"  or  of  "  any  liquor  of  grapes','  or  of  "  a7zy  thing 
that  is  made  of  the  vine  tree,  from  the  kernels  even  to 
the  huskr  The  wine  used  might  be  fermented  or 
unfermented  ;  if  the  product  of  the  grape  at  all,  that 
was  enough.  And  with  that  option,  is  it  reasonable 
— is  it  possible — to  beHeve  that  He  preferred  at  any 
time  that  which  contained  the  element  of  intoxication.^ 
Is  such  an  act  credible  on  the  part  of  Him  of  whom  it 
was  prophesied,  "  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that 
he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good!' 
(Isaiah  vii.  15.) 

"  Did  He  ever  partake  of  fermented  wine,  mingled, 
or  pure,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  in  the  crisis  of  sick- 
ness, or  exhaustion,  or  pain  We  cannot  tell.  But 
this  much  we  know,  that  in  the  inspired  narrative  of 
his  terrible  decease  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,  these 
solemn  words  occur  :  "  They  gave  Him  to  drink  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh  ;  but  he  received  it  not'.' 

Not  only  is  there  no  proof  that  He  ever  partook  of 
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intoxicating  wine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  inference, 
if  not  the  proof,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  an}^  such 
idea.  Did  he  ever  make  intoxicating  wine,  to  be  con- 
sinned  by  others  tn  social  enjoyment  f  This  brings  us 
to  the  far-famed  scene  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  "  The 
mother  of  Jesus  was  there  :  and  both  Jesus  was  called, 
and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage,"  among  Jews  of  the 
humbler  sort,  no  doubt,  for  He  had  no  relationship 
with  the  rich  or  great  till  in  the  tomb.  As  the  feast 
went  on — not  continuous  in  its  eatings  and  drinkings, 
but  interrupted,  according  to  the  various  meals,  as 
might  happen  at  Christmas-week  parties,  in  country 
houses,  in  our  own  day — the  stock  of  wine  which  they 
had  provided,  and  thought  sufficient,  is  exhausted. 
Mary  applies  to  her  son  for  more.  Six  water-pots  of 
stone,  set  there  "  after  the  manner  of  the  purif3ang  of 
the  Jews,"  and  capable  of  "containing  two  or  three 
firkins  apiece,"  are,  by  His  command,  filled  with  water. 
''And  they  filled  thern  up  to  the  brim''  He  then  "  saith 
unto  them.  Draw  out  now,  and  bear  unto  the  governor 
of  the  feast.  And  they  bare."  The  ruler  of  the  feast, 
having  tasted  the  water  made  wine,  saith,  "  Every  man 
at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine  ;  and  when 
men  have  well  drimk  {jxiMZidl),  then  that  which  is 
worse  (iXatrffw,  less,  or  inferior  to — poor) ;  but  thou 
hast  kept  the  good  (/taXoi/)  wine  until  now.  This  be- 
ginning of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and 
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manifested  forth  his  glory,  and  his  disciples  believed  cm 
hiijz!*    (John  ii.  i-ii.) 

Two  questions  now  emerge.  Was  the  wine,  pro- 
vided for  the  feast,  and  consumed  prematurely,  intoxi- 
cating or  non-intoxicating  ?  It  must  have  been  one 
or  other.   Which  }   Let  us  consider  both  alternatives. 

I.  Suppose  it  to  have  been  unfermented  and  non- 
intoxicating — the  natural  supposition  ;  all  the  more 
as  "the  Jews'  passover  being  then  at  hand,"  the  time 
was  within  a  month  or  two  of  tlie  close  of  the  grape 
season,  when,  of  course,  this  kind  of  wine  could,  with 
perfect  facility,  be  obtained.  The  party  have  been 
enjoying  themselves  with  the  innocent  beverage,  and 
at  its  conclusion  a  further  supply  is  required.  The 
Son  of  God,  who  came  to  save  men  from  their  sins, 
knowing  the  infirmities  of  men.  Himself  tempted  of 
Satan,  but  Himself  "tempting  no  man,"  makes  80,  or 
90,  or  1 20  gallons  of  wine,  and  commands  it  to  be  served 
to  the  guests.  The  m.en  and  women  have  been  partak- 
ing of  innocent  food  and  refreshment,  and  they  ask  for 
more.  Will  He  give  them,  in  answer,  that  which  is 
not  food,  and  not  innocent — that  which  His  own 
Word  declares  to  be  a  "mocker"  and  "raging.?"  "If 
a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father, 
will  he  give  him  a  stone }  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he 
for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent?  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg, 
will  he  give  him  a  scorpion  V    (Luke  xi.  1 1,  12.)    "  If 
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ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
him?"  (Matt.  vii.  ii.)  To  men  and  women  who 
have  been  enjoying  ''good  things"  analogous  to 
bread,  fish,  an  egg,  will  the  Lord  himself,  the  God  of 
holiness,  truth,  and  love,  give  that  of  which  He  warns 
all  men  to  beware,  not  even  to  "  look  upon  "  it,  be- 
cause, "  at  the  last,  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth 
like  an  adder  V  (Pro v.  xxiii.  32.)  He  did  this,  if  he 
made  intoxicating  wine  then.  And  to  imagine  such 
an  act  possible,  is  surely  blasphemy,  as  if  placing  the 
Lord  of  glory  on  a  lower  level  of  morality  than  "  any 
of  you  that  is  a  father,  being  evil !" 

2.  Suppose  the  first  supply  of  wine  to  have  been  fer- 
mentcdy  and  consequently  intoxicating,  more  or  less- — the 
only  other  alternative.  The  obvious  inference  then, 
is,  from  the  remarks  of  the  governor  of  the  feast,  that 
in  that  case  the  guests  had  not  only  consumed  all  that 
had  been  provided,  and  in  the  first  instance  considered 
sufficient,  but  had  taken  "as  much  as  was  good  for 
them,"  to  use  an  expressive  phrase  of  the  present  day. 
"Ms^uff^wtf/"  is  the  word ;  according  to  one  of  its  mean- 
ings, "are  saturated  with  what  they  have  been  drink- 
ing;" according  to  the  other,  "they  are  drunk."  And  if 
what  they  have  been  drinking  is  intoxicant,  then  the 
sinister  meaning  is  necessarily  imphed  —  drunk,  or, 
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at  the  very  least,  upon  the  verge  of  inebriety.  To 
men  or  women  under  such  circumstances,  are  we  to 
suppose  that  Christ  gave  80,  or  90,  or  120  gallons  of 
wine,  as  intoxicating,  nay,  more  intoxicating,  for  then 
*'xa>wo/'  must  mean  "strong,"  as  Wacc^i'  must  mean 
not  only  "inferior,"  or  "small,"  but  ^^weakT  Can 
Vv'e  suppose  that  He  v/ho  has  declared  in  His  in- 
exorable law,  one  jot  or  tittle  of  which  cannot  pass 
av/ay,  that  no  drunkard  mark  the  practical 

identity  of  this  word  with  [Mzhc^usi  ("well-drunk")  as 
descriptive  of  the  guests)  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God r  that  He,  to  a  party  of  marriage-guests,  either 
already  drunk,  or  on  the  very  brink  of  becoming  so, 
should  not  only  give  80,  or  90,  or  120  gallons  of  wine, 
as  intoxicating  as  that  v/hich  they  had  already  used  to 
excess,  but  more  intoxicating  still — practically  tempt- 
ing them  to  complete  the  act  which  shall  put  them  in 
danger  of  hell,  if  they  repent  not  ?  Is  that  conceiva- 
ble ?  Is  such  an  alternative  not  grosser  blasphemy 
than  the  other  ?  practically  supposing  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  "who  tempteth  no  man,"  to  be  hke  unto  Satan 
and  his  agents,  whose  work  He  came  to  destroy ; 
nay,  worse,  practically  subjecting  Christ  to  his  own 
terrible  anathema  against  such  a  tempter  :  "Woe  unto 
him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,  that  puttest  thy 
bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him  drunken  also,  .  .  . 
the  cup  of  the  Lord's  right  hand  shall  be  turned  unto 
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thee,  and  shameful  spewing  shall  be  on  thy  gloryT 
(Hab.  ii.  15,  16.)  The  supposed  alternative  is  impos- 
sible— absolutely  impossible.  "  This  beginning  of 
miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  GaHlee,  and  manifested 
fofth  His  glory!'  And,  in  consequence  of  that  glorious 
manifestation,  "  His  disciples  believed  on  Him!' 

One  consideration  more  : — According  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  feast  (v.  10),  it  was  customary,  in  drinking 
parties,  to  produce  inferior  wine  "  after  men  had 
well  drunk/'  obviously  because  by  that  time  their 
alcoholic  indulgence  had  so  blunted  their  perception, 
and  perverted  their  taste,  as  to  render  them  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  good  from  bad.  But  that  the 
present  entertainment  was  of  a  different  kind,  is  shown 
by  the  marked  superiority  of  the  new  wine  having 
been  instantly  recognised — "Thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  until  now ;"  a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  held  as  going  far  to  determine 
the  fact,  that  it  was  not  an  intoxicating  beverage  of 
which  the  guests  had  previously  partaken. 

On  the  whole,  the  inference  seems  inevitable,  that  the 
guests  had  been  enjoying  themselves  with  unintoxi- 
cating  wine,  and  that  their  deficient  stock  was  supplied 
by  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  by  wine  of  a  like  nature,  but 
of  richer  and  rarer  quality.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
had  they  been  drunk,  or  in  any  degree  approaching 
thereto^  the  request  for  more  wine  would  not  have 
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been  complied  with,  but  refused  with  indignant 
rebuke.  He  would  have  done  then,  as  doubtless  He 
would  do  now,  if  we  can  suppose  Him  personally  in- 
troduced to  a  marriage-feast  of  the  present  day, 
loaded  with  fiery  intoxicants,  what  we  are  told,  a  few 
verses  on.  He  did  in  the  temple— He  would  have 
made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  and  driven  them  all 
out,  saying,  "  Take  these  things  hence!  " 

Is  it  still  argued,  "/  follow  my  Masters  example. 
He  took  winey  and  so  do  ir  We  reply,  Yoil  cannot 
follow  His  exainple  in  this  thing,  absolutely.  He  had 
the  option  of  intoxicating  and  non-intoxicating  wine, 
both  then  and  there  in  ordinary  use.  You  have  no 
such  option.  The  only  wine  in  ordinary  use  now,  and 
here,  is  intoxicant,  and  intensely  so. 

Do  you  conceive  that  you  are  bound  literally  to 
imitate  His  example  in  all  things }  Then  carry  it  out 
in  food,  occupation,  clothing,  dwelHng,  possessions. 
Probably  the  master  sin  of  the  Jews,  then  as  now,  was 
covetousness— the  love  of  money,  the  root  of  all 
evil and  from  the  things  pertaining  to  that,  our  Lord 
was  indeed  an  abstinent.  In  need  of  money  to  pay  a 
'lax,  Peter  had  to  ask  it  from  the  tenants  of  the  deep. 
"  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his. 
head." 
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Tiie  true  following  of  our  Lord's  example  in  such 
things,  is  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit ;  not 
according  to  any  rigid  Pharisaism,  but  in  the  light 
and  liberty  of  the  gospel.  His  constant  occupation 
was  in  fulfilling  the  whole  law;  loving  the  Father  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind, 
and  his  neighbours  as  Himself.  And  what  the  latter 
love  was,  we  may  have  some  faint  idea  when  we  look 
to  Gethsemane  and  Calvary ;  where,  taking  their  sins 
upon  Himself,  He  bore  all  the  wrath  of  the  righteous 
expiation :  "  He  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  for 
their  sake.  If  we  would  follow  his  example,  let  the 
hke  mind  be  in  us ;  asking  ourselves,  ever  and  anon, 
to  what  extent  the  sins  of  others  have  led  to  otir  self- 
denial  and  humihation. 

Religion  is  enough.  Get  the  grace  of  God  into 
mans  hearty  and  he  will  not  sin!'  Certainly.  And, 
as  we  have  already  (p.  105)  stated,  Nephalism  is  a 
means  to  that  end.  Religion  is  enough,  unquestion- 
ably, when  got.  But,  how  to  get  it.?  That  is  the 
question.  Nephalism  will  not  impart  it ;  but  it  may 
pave  the  way  for  its  being  imparted.  The  man 
himself,  through  abstinence,  having  all  his  mental 
faculties  entire,  and  his  carnal  lusts  not  unduly  stimu- 
lated, is  in  a  favourable  position  to  receive  the  truth 
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intellectually  ;  while,  seeing  a  self-denying  absti- 
nence, for  his  sake,  in  him  who  brings  that  truth  to 
him — whether  minister  or  layman — his  heart  will  be 
softened  and  subdued  thereby ;  and  the  whole  man, 
consequently,  will  be  placed  in  a  fitting  attitude,  not 
only  to  receive,  but  to  retain  the  truth.  Drunkenness, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  even  drinking  to  an  extent 
far  short  of  what  men  call  drunkenness,  both  harder.s 
the  heart  and  dulls  the  mind  ;  retaining  the  unhappy 
creature  in  that  bondage  which  is  so  specially  opposed 
to  the  freedom  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Egyptian 
thrall,  long  ago,  was  bad  enough  in  this  respect. 
When  Moses  spake  unto  the  Children  of  Israel,  offer- 
ing them  liberation  from  their  oppressors,  admission 
into  the  good  land  promised  to  their  fathers,  and  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  outstretched  arm  of  the 
Lord  their  God,  "  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses,  for 
anguish  of  spirit  and  for  C7'uel  bondage'.'  (Exod.  vi.  9.) 
And  so  it  is  in  our  day.  The  cruel  bondage  of  strong 
drink,  sterner  far  than  that  of  Pharaoh,  so  dulls  the 
ear,  that  men  "hearken  not"  to  the  words  of  a  greater 
than  Moses.  Lift  av/ay  that  load,  even  should  it  be 
but  in  part,  and  only  for  a  time ;  diligently  improve  the 
opportunity  so  given ;  and  may  we  not  then  look  for 
a  more  willing  ear  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel } 
"Cast  ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way,  take  the' 
stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  my  people !" 
(Isaiah  Ivii.  14.) 
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And  even  when  religion  is  got,  when  the  man  s 
heart  has  been  made  new,  is  not  Nephahsm  an  addi- 
tional safety  ?  and  is  not  its  practice  to  be  inferred  as 
binding  on  him  (that  he  may  "  Enter  not  into  temp- 
tation") by  the  teaching  of  that  law  and  testimony 
wdiich  he  has  now  resolved  shall  be  his  only  directory 
for  life  ?  How  often  do  we  see,  in  our  own  day,  good 
men  lapsing  for  a  time,  and  even  heinously,  through 
sins  of  the  flesh,  of  whom  we  cannot  doubt  that  "  the 
root  of  the  matter  is  in  them,"  and  that  God  will  ulti- 
mately restore  them  to  their  "  first  love but  whom 
He  has  now  permxitted  to  fall  because  of  their  own  un- 
wariness,  and  in  order  to  teach  both  them  and  others  the 
importance  of  all  wisdom  and  circumspection  in  their 
walk — watching  (p.  57)  and  praying  that  they  enter 
not  into  temptation.  These  men  are  saved  in  the 
end,  but  "  as  with  fire."  They  do  not  lose  their  souls ; 
but  they  part,  for  the  time  at  least,  with  much  of  their 
peace,  and  of  their  souls'  purity.  They  receive  full 
pardon  for  this  and  all  other  sin,  in  the  end;  but, 
meanwhile,  besides  retarding  their  own  spiritual  pro- 
gress, and  miarring  God's  work  in  their  own  heart, 
they  have  brought  foul  dishonour  on  their  Master's 
name,  and  grieved  his  Holy  Spirit ;  they  have  placed 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  other  men,  and  may 
have  done  such  damage  to  the  cause  of  true  religion, 
as  alltheirsubsequent  strivings  may  utterly  fail  to  repair. 


Convalescents. 


The  Church  is  an  hospital,  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and 
the  maimed.  Once  fairly  within,  once  truly  converted 
to  God,  the  patient  will  not  die  of  his  disease ;  but  he 
may  not  expect  an  absolute  immunity  from  relapse, 
or  threatened  relapse,  till  he  pass  into  that  freer  and 
purer  atmosphere  beyond,  where  there  is  no  death 
and  no  sin.  The  Christian  is  convalescent  here,  not 
cured.  His  own  heart,  and  the  enemy  without,  are 
ever  tempting  him  to  such  imprudences  as  may  peril 
his  recovery  ;  and  it  is  alike  his  duty  and  his  v/isdom 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  himself,  lest  he  err  in 
regimen,  and  so  sustain  both  loss  and  injury.  Strong 
drink  we  know  to  be  one  of  Satan's  grandest  agencies 
as  an  antidote  to  the  gospel.  With  this  he  follows  the 
truth  into  men's  hearts,  and  would  wile  it  out  again, 
or  drown  it  as  it  lies  ;*  with  this  he  follows  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word,  and  hardens  the  hearts  of  the  masses, 
so  that  they  hear  as  if  they  heard  not ;  with  this  he 
follows  the  Bible  and  the  missionary  into  heathen 
lands,  and,  ever  sowing  his  accursed  tares  after  and 
among  the  good  seed,  would  choke  and  strangle  it ; 
with  this  he  follows  the  tide  of  Revivals  in  our  own  land 


•  I  am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that,  of  about  2000  souls  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  converted,  in  Londonderry,  during  the  late  revival, 
two  only  have  fallen  away,  and  that  through  drink. 


The  Rivet, 


and  day,  and,  casting  it  as  oil  upon  the  waters,  which, 
as  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  the  Spirit  of  God  has  trou- 
bled, would  have  them  hushed  and  still  again,  as  a 
dead  sea.  If  men  were  wise,  they  would  outwit  him 
there ;  with  both  watching  and  prayer  they  would 
strive  to  enter  not  into  temptation. 

It  were  a  lamentable  error  to  imagine  that  Nephal- 
ism,  or  any  such  outward  aid,  can,  of  itself,  keep  men 
from  sin.  Abstinence  will  lift  a  man  out  of  the  slough 
of  drunkenness,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  keep 
him  in  the  place  of  elevation  and  safety.  Another 
power  than  his  must  intervene — a  help  greater  than 
man's.  The  rivet*  (p.  82)  must  be  in  the  heart  ere 
all  is  made  secure.  But  it  is  equally  erroneous  to 
suppose,  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  God's  will  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  only, 
to  the  neglect  of  all  those  auxiliary  means  to  which 
He  points  in  His  providence,  and  has  proved  that  He 


*  "  The  stranger  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  exclaimed,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  breast,  *  Put  me  in  a  rivet  here,''  with  emphasis  ;  *  I  want  to 
be  bound  fast,  for,  if  I  07zce  taste,  I'm  done  for ! '    Before  I  had  time 

to  answer,  Charles  W  exclaimed,  *  You  attend  her  meeting  regular 

in  the  school-room  ;  you  will  have  a  rivet  put  in  fast  enough  then,  I 
warrant  you.'    *Yes,  and  by  a  higher  power  than  mine,'  was  my 

answer.    'That's  what  I  mean,'  says  Charles  W  .    'He'll  hofir 

something  there  that  will  show  him  that  he  must  look  above  for 
strength.'" — Haste  to  the  Rescue,  p.  121. 

M 
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will  bless.  Such  a  conclusion  would,  indeed,  involve 
an  arrogance  beyond  any  that  we  poor  Nephalists 
have  ever  been  suspected  of:  casting,  as  it  were,  a 
slur  upon  the  practice  of  our  Lord  and  his  immediate 
followers,  who  not  only  preached  the  gospel,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  but  went  about  continually  doing 
good,  ministering  to  men's  bodily  wants  aud  infirmi- 
ties, interested  in  all  their  affairs  of  life ;  and  this  they 
did  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 

David  Naismith,  the  humble  yet  illustrious  founder 
of  the  London  City  Mission,  testifies  that  he  regarded 
it  "  as  a  duty  to  aid  a  work  (the  temperance  move- 
ment) which  is  such  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  The  late  Bishop  of 
London  said,  "  After  the  most  mature  dehberation,  I 
am  convinced  that  no  scheme  has  ever  been  devised 
more  auxihary  to  the  great  ends  of  religion,  than  that 
of  the  formation  of  temperance  societies."  And  another 
occupant  of  the  Episcopal  bench,  Dr  Stanley,  of 
Norwich,  spoke  yet  more  pointedly  and  plainly  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  "  I  have  witnessed,  not  only  indivi- 
duals, but  masses  of  persons,  who  before  had  been 
heedless,  profligate,  and  irreligious,  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  when  they  became  members  of  temperance 
societies ;  and  those  who  had  never  frequented  places 
of  worship  before,  constantly  attending  them  after 
joining  this  society."    Honestly  adding,  "My  evidence 
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on  this  subject  ought  to  have  some  weight,  as  I 
commenced"  (like  Mrs  Wightman)  "by  opposing 
total  abstinence  societies,  but  ended  in  being  con- 
vinced of  their  utility."  "Several  members  of  my 
church,"  says  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  "were  plunged 
in  the  worst  kind  of  infidelity — ^the  infidelity  of  habitual 
profligacy — until  grappled  with  by  total  abstinence. 
Having  then  become  sober,  they  are  now  also,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  living  a  righteous  and  godly  life." 

"  Teetotalers  place  teetotalism  in  room  of  the  gospel" 
No  true  teetotaler  does.  If  we  hear  of  any  such  thing, 
we  say,  "  An  enemy  hath  done  this."  We  profess  the 
contrary.  Our  Nephalism  we  seek  to  honour  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  gospel ;  as  a  humble  but  useful 
means,  under  God's  blessing,  of  helping  "to  exalt  the 
valley  and  make  low  the  mountain  .  and  hill ;  to 
make  the  crooked  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain  ;  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  making 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God ;  that 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  may  be  revealed,  and  all  Jlesh 
may  see  it  together."  That  is  the  honour  to  which  we 
aspire  in  this  thing ;  and  we  praise  God  that  we  can 
look  back  thankfully,  and  know  that  He  has  blessed 
it  to  that  end.  Therein  is  our  abundant  reward  ;  an 
overwhelming  compensation  for  all  the  cold  looks  and 
suspicions  and  contempts  of  the  world,  and  even  of 
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friends,  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been  thus 
instrumental,  in  the  hands  of  God,  not  only  in  saving 
men  from  sickness,  death,  and  temporal  ruin,  but  in 
their  being  turned  from  their  sin  with  loathing,  to 
forsake  all  their  idols,  and  serve  only  the  living  and 
the  true  God. 

Look  at  the  husbandry  of  the  field.  The  farmer 
sows  his  seed — good  seed  ;  but  does  not  rest  content 
with  that.  He  prepares  the  ground  to'  receive  the 
seed  ;  and  he  tends  the  seed  in  the  prepared  ground 
as  it  grows.  He  ploughs,  harrows,  gathers  roots  and 
wrack,  and  drains ;  then  he  sows;  and  as  the  blade 
springs  up  he  watches  for  the  choking  weeds,  and 
plucks  them  carefully.  In  all  this,  no  one  ever  dreams 
of  accusing  him  of  any  neglect  or  slight  put  upon  the 
seed,  or  the  sowing  of  it.  He  is  not  putting  the 
plough,  or  the  harrow,  or  the  lime,  or  the  manure,  or 
the  hoe,  or  the  tile,  in  place  of  the  seed.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  using  all  these  as  helps  to  the  seed, 
both  in  its  growing  and  in  its  springing  up.  He  is 
the  wise  husbandman ;  seeking  a  good  soil  for  the 
good  seed,  and  then  looking  in  confidence  to  Him 
who  alone  can  give  the  increase.  In  the  moral  agri- 
culture of  the  present  day,  when  the  ground  is  so  wet 
and  sour,  and  foul  with  natural  produce  of  the  rankest 
kind,  there  is  need  of  all  the  aids  and  appliances  of 
the  most  advanced  husbandry.     Most  especially  is 
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the  drainage  needed  ;  and  let  no  wise  or  prudent  man 
seek  to  thwart  or  discourage  those  who  have  given 
themselves  to  this  good  work,  by  unjust  suspicions 
of  their  motives,  as  on  the  one  hand  desirous  of  vain- 
glory and  "to  be  seen  of  men,"  or,  on  the  other, 
opposed  to  the  sowing  or  the  sowers  of  that  good 
seed  from  which  alone  the  spiritual  harvest  can  come. 
On  the  contrary,  give  us  credit  for  what  we  profess  to 
be, — fellow-labourers  in  thecommon  cause  of  advancing 
God's  glory  in  the  good  of  men ;  and,  sinking  all 
prejudices  and  disHkes,  look  fairly  and  faithfully  into 
the  whole  matter,  in  the  light  of  scripture,  science,  and 
common  sense,  and  see  then,  if  it  be  not  your  duty — 
all  ye  ploughers,  harrowers,  and  sowers  alike  —  to 
"  come  over  and  help  us." 

Do  you  still  answer,  and  stave  off,  by  saying  "  We 
tell  you  that  we  know  Teetotalism  is  preached  as 
another  gospel .''"  We  reply,  the  more  need  of  you,  and 
of  all  good  men,  to  put  down  such  evil.  Is  Nephal- 
ism  sound  in  abstract  principle.?  Is  it  consistent  with, 
and  deducible  from,  the  teachings  of  scripture }  Is  it 
in  harmony  with  the  truths  of  science }  Is  it  borne  out 
by  the  voice  of  ample  experience  t  Is  it  a  thing  thus 
good  in  itself }  And  is  it  true  that  evil  men  have  in 
some  quarters  got  hold  of  it,  and  given  it  a  bias 
towards  Satan's  side  Then  we  say  two  things,  i. 
That  is  to  lay  nothing  more  to  its  charge  than  can  be 
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laid  to  the  charge  of  every  other  good  thing.  The 
,  very  word  of  God  has  been  by  impious  hands  wrested 
unto  men's  destruction.  2.  Then  there  is  the  more 
,  need  for  you,  and  such  as  you,  to  put  to  your  hand, 
t  and  pull  and  push  the  other  way,  with  all  your  might 
and  main.  Satan  opposes  all  schemes  that  oppose 
him  and  his  kingdom.  He  overturns  them,  if  he  can ; 
faihng  in  that,  he  mounts  the  box  and  drives.  Of 
Nephalism  he  has  no  good  opinion ;  he  hates  it  with  a 
perfect  hatred.  He  has  sought  to  obstruct  and  upset 
it;  but  as  the  wheels  still  roll  on,  he  falls  back  upon 
his  ordinary  tactics,  and  seeks  to  lead  it  away  into  his 
own  siding.  It  is  he  that  puts  evil  men  into  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement,  that  they  may  do  his  work 
therein  and  thereby.  And  it  is  the  business  of  all 
true  and  good  men  to  put  themselves  in ; — and  when 
in,  to  work  with  a  will — that  they  may  counteract  his 
workmen  and  his  working ;  giving  the  right  direction 
and  bias  to  the  whole  movement,  and  inscribing  on 
every  portion  of  it  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 

"  But  my  influence  is  so  very  limited.  If  I  thought 
that  I  could  be  of  any  use,  then — ."  This  is  a  very 
common  shift — for  it  scarce  amounts  to  the  dignity  of 
an  "objection,"  among  those  who  are  half  convinced, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  begin.  We  answer,  i.  Every 
man  has  his  radius ;  it  is  ever  shifting,  and  he  can 
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never  tell  its  exact  range ;  far  less  can  he  tell  what 
may  be  coming  round  upon  its  circle.  Atoms  of  no 
great  moment,  and  no  great  number,  may  be  rolling 
there;  or  there  may  cornea  crowd,  all  unexpectedly, 
of  the  most  momentous  kind.  It  is  his  business  to-  be 
ever  ready  for  all  comers.  2.  If  the  radius'  be  good  in 
its  influence,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  ever  seeking  to  extend 
that  radius.  3.  If  it  be  short,  and  comparatively 
inextensible,  it  is  required  that  he  set  himself  in  down- 
right earnest  to  be  all  the  more  busy  in  mxaking  the 
most  of  what  he  has.  Remember  the  parable  of  the 
talents.  The  delinquent  there  is  not  condemned 
for  having  so  little  capital  to  start  with,  but  for  having 
made  no  effort  to  trade  with  this  for  his  master's  in- 
terest. When  the  one  talent  was  given  him,  he  was 
expected — and  he  knew  it  was  his  duty — to  labour  on 
that,  as  dihgently  as  he  who  had  ten  times  its  amount ; 
nay,  more  so  ;  the  call  to  labour  may  have  positively 
increased  with  the  Hmitation  of  means  at  his  disposal. 

Let  every  man  make  the  most  of  what  he  has 
received,  whether  as  an  original  gift,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  bounteous  Providence ;  and  then  responsibility 
as  to  the  result  need  not  make  him  afraid.  Like  the 
woman  in  Bethany  who  broke  the  alabaster  box  of 
ointment,  and  anointed  the  head  of  her  Lord,  he  will 
have  "done  what  he  could;"  and  that  will  be 
recorded  as  a  "  memorial "  of  him.    His  lantern  may 
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be  small,  but  let  him  see  to  it  all  the  more  that  it  is 
bright  and  burnished  ;  well-trimmed  and  tended— 

*'Nor  let  the  meanest  think 
His  lamp  too  cUm  ; 
lu  a  (lark  world, 
Tlie  Lord  hath  need  of  him." 

"  Nephalism  is  not  supported  by  scriptural  example!' 
Look  again !  Look  to  the  children  of  Israel,  led  by 
God's  own  hand,  forty  years  in  the  wilderness — "  Ye 
have  not  eaten  bread,  neither  have  ye  drunk  wine  nor 
strong  drinlc  ;  that  ye  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
your  Godr  (Deut.  xxix.  6.)  And  it  was  doubtless 
part  of  their  heavy  sin  that,  notwithstanding  this 
favourable  condition  for  their  moral  and  spiritual 
being,  they  yet  so  waywardly  and  so  oft  rebelled 
against  Him.  Look  to  the  case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  ; 
Nephalism  enjoined  by  God  upon  the  entire  priest- 
hood for  ever ;  and  that  for  one  offence  committed  by 
two  people.  Surely  that  is  sufficient  answer,  by  the 
way,  to  those  who  object  to  abstinence  on  their  own 
part,  "because  a  few  make  beasts  of  themselves 
through  excess."  Look  to  Samuel ;  and  contrast  his 
pure  life  with  the  chequered  career  of  his  immediate 
followers.  Look  to  the  Rechabites;  commended  of 
God  for  their  filial  obedience  in  their  Nephalism, 
Look  to  Daniel  and  his  compatriots,  whose  "  counte- 
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nances  appeared  fairer  and  fatter  in  flesh  than  all  the 
children  which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the  king's 
meat;"  "and  in  all  matters  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing that  the  king  enquired  of  them,  he  found 
them  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and 
astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm."  Look  to  the 
Nazarites  in  a  mass,  but  specially  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist— "he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 
shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother's  womb.  And  many  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God" — the 
preparer  of  the  way — the  Herald  of  the  Gospel, 
proclaiming  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Look  to  Samson  and  his  mother;  the  injunction 
coming  twice,  not  only  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite, 
but  that  she,  too,  should  not  drink  wine  nor 
strong  drink ;  and  the  angel  who  bare  the  mandate 
being  none  other  than  the  Lord  himself  Look  to 
the  command  of  abstinence  on  kings  and  priests,  for- 
merly alluded  to  (p.  54).  Look  to  the  whole  teaching 
of  Paul,  to  the  practice  of  Timothy,  and  to  the  warning 
of  Peter — "Abstain  from  the  fleshly  lusts  that  war 
against  the  soul."  Look  to  the  whole  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  as  already  explained.  Look  to  the  two 
great  commandments,  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.    And,  in  view  of  all  this,  let  us  ask  our 
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intellect  and  our  heart,  if  Neplialism  be  not  a  means 
to  help  to  the  keeping  of  them  both — the  loving  of  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength, 
and  mind — and  the  loving  of  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves— ^aye,  "  even  as  I  have  loved  you." 

'*But  Nephalism  was  not  prevalent  in  apostolic  times; 
as  you  would  have  it  to  prevail  now!'  Perhaps  not ; 
although  we  see  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the 
true  followers  of  Jesus  were  concerned.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  apostles  and  their  brethren  in  the  faith 
partaking  luxuriously  and  ordinarily  of  any  drinks  of 
an  intoxicating  quality.  Perhaps  not,  then,  we  say. 
But  neither  did  hospitals,  colleges,  Bible  societies, 
missionary  institutions.  Sabbath  schools,  and  fifty 
other  right  and  lawful  things  prevail  then  as  now.  To 
make  your  argument  of  any  value,  even  w^ere  we  to 
admit  the  accuracy  of  the  alleged  fact  you  found  on, 
you  must  put  the  apostolic  time  on  the  same  platform 
as  the  present,  so  far,  at  least,  as  drinks,  drinking,  and 
drunkenness  are  concerned.  There  was  then  no  whisky, 
brandy,  gin,  rum.,  sack,  known;  no  port,  sherry,  bur- 
gundy, champagne,  or  other  doctored"  whines,  in 
common  use,  and  sanctioned  and  partaken  of  by  the 
good  and  respectable  in  society  among  the  Jews. 
There  were  no  houses  of  common  resort  specially  • 
set  apart  for  the  systematic  drinking  of  these  things ; 
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no  "public-houses"  licensed  by  a  paternal  (?)  govern- 
ment, for  this  and  no  other  purpose ;  the  domestic  and 
social  custom.s  of  Judea  were  not  soaked  and  satu- 
rated in  alcohol ;  drunkards  were  not  to  be  found  in 
every  gutter;  and  drunkenness  was  not  the  special 
pest  and  shame  of  the  nation,  plunging  it  into  crime, 
and  poverty,  and  death.  Make  our  respective  eras 
equal  as  to  these  things;  and  then  institute  a  fair 
comparison  as  to  the  needfulness  for  such  means  of 
social  reform  as  we  now  advocate.    Not  till  then. 

"But,"  it  may  be  said,  "in  apostolic  times  the 
Greeks  had  fallen  greatly  away  from  their  former 
sobriety,  and  the  Gentile  nations  in  general  were 
given  to  sensual  profligacy  of  every  sort  Why,  then, 
have  we  no  special  directions  to  them  in  harmony 
with  your  views  i*"  To  this  we  reply,  by  referring  to 
what  has  been  already  said ;  that  the  epistles  teach 
great  principles  which  involve  such  self-denial  and 
self-control ;  that  in  more  than  one  passage  the  literal 
interpretation  of  words  implies  command  rather  than 
inference  to  that  effect ;  and  that,  on  a  review  of  their 
character,  circumstances,  and  conduct,  with  such 
elucidation  of  these  as  tradition  may  be  permitted  to 
give,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Peter 
and  Paul  would  not  only  have  been  NephaHsts 
in  our  day,  but  actually  were  so  in  their  own.  As 
"  apostles  of  the  Gentiles,"  they  co7Ud  not  else  have 
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been  "all  things  to  all  men"  in  the  fervent  discharge 
of  their  glorious  calling. 

Silence  in  scripture  as  to  any  particular  sin  or  duty, 
as  little  implies  the  non-existence  of  the  one,  as  the 
non-incumbency  of  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  Paul  enumerates  the  offences  from  which 
the  converts  are  to  abstain  ;  but  drunkenness  is  not 
mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  he  gives  a  list  of  those 
virtues  and  graces  which  they  were  specially  to 
practice,  and  yet  says  nothing  of  sobriety.  From 
this  we  are  not  to  infer,  either  that  there  were  no 
drunkards  in  Colosse,  or  that  there  was  any  exemption 
there  from  the  duty  of  temperance.  And,  in  like 
manner,  should  we  find  even  in  all  his  writings  to  the 
Gentiles,  no  special  exhortation  to  Nephalism,  this 
were  no  warrant  for  concluding  that  he  did  not  expect 
them  to  deduce  the  propriety  of  such  conduct,  from 
the  leading  points  and  principles  of  Christian  duty 
with  which  he  had  already  made  them  acquainted. 

^' There  was  wine  at  the  institution  of  the  Lords 
Supper^  Does  any  one  really  find  a  difficulty  there 
If  so,  is  it  not  enough  to  remind  him  that  the 
evangelists  never  use  the  word  ^'wine"  at  all,  in 
connection  with  this  sacred  ordinance  ?  The  phrase 
is  invariably  the  fruit  of  the  vine"  {ymrifia,  r^g  a^TjXou.) 
The  apostles;  in  alluding  to  it,  use  always  the  word  , 
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"cup"  (mrri^iov).  In  the  services  of  the  altar,  in  the  old 
dispensation,  the  meats  and  drinks  used  were  ordinarily 
without  leaven  and  ferment ;  this  being  the  first  stage 
of  putrefaction,  and  inconsistent,  consequently,  with 
representing  Him  who  was  infinitely  pure  and  holy  in 
Himself,  and  neither  held  nor  saw  corruption.  At  the 
present  day,  the  strict  Jews,  in  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, use  no  fermented  wine,  but  wine  made  for  the 
purpose  out  of  raisins.  And  in  view  of  these  things, 
is  there  not  a  plain  indication  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  sacrificial  wine  used,  when,  as  He  handed  the  cup 
to  His  disciples,  He  said,  "  I  will  not  drink  hereafter 
of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink 
it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom  ?" 

Is  it  argued  that  the  wine  originally  used  at  the 
Supper  must  have  been  intoxicating,  because  Paul 
(i.  Cor.  xi.  20.)  accuses  the  Corinthian  church  of 
drunkenness.^  "This  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper. 
For  in  eating,  every  one  taketh  before  other  his  ozvn 
supper ;  and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  fisDUu'  The 
offence  here  laid  to  their  charge  may  be,  not  that  of 
intoxication,  but  the  converting  of  the  sacred  ordi- 
nance into  an  ordinary  meal,  so  unequally  and 
irregularly  conducted  as  to  lead  to  one  man  being- 
empty  while  another  is  fzill;  and  hence  the  exhorta- 
tion that  follows  : — "  What !  have  you  not  houses  to 
eat  and  drink  in  ?"  &c.    Or,  if  the  apostle's  meaning  . 
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is,  really  to  impute  to  them  the  crime  of  obvious  excess 
in  the  use  of  intoxicants  on  that  solemn  occasion,  this 
would  only  show  how  fast  and  how  far  that  church 
had  fallen,  as  to  both  outward  ritual  and  inner  life, 
from  their  original  purity. 

"  Tlm'e  is  no  scriptural  cojnmand  for  Nephalisnir 
That  matter  has  been  already  so  far  discussed  in  these 
pages.  We  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  NephaHsm 
is  to  be  deduced  from,  and  is  in  point  of  fact  enjoined 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  no  distinct,  special, 
separate  commandment  to  that  effect,  in  so  many 
words.  But  then,  neither  is  there  any  Hke  command 
against  slavery,  or  in  favour  of  the  change  of  day  in 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  These  important  and 
essential  parts  of  our  religious  behef  and  practice  are 
not  more  plainly — if  so  plainly — set  forth  in  the  Bible 
than  is  NephaHsm.  Americans  in  the  South  "  wrest 
the  scriptures"  skilfully,  and  seem  to  satisfy  them- 
selves at  all  events,  that  slavery  is  a  heaven-born 
institution.  And  the  secularists  do  likewise  here, 
against  our  alleged  superstition  in  the  holy  observance 
of  the  Lord's-day.  We  claim  for  Nephalism  the  same 
position,  in  this  respect,  as  we  do  for  Sabbath  obser- 
vance and  hatred  of  slavery.  And  we  join  in  re- 
pudiating that  resource  of  the  would-be-free  of  all 
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restraint,  morally  and  spiritually,  which  \s  so  well 
denounced  in  the  following  words  of  Dr  Candlish: 
"  We  have  greatly  to  fear  a  style  of  interpretation  of 
scripture  which  is  resorted  to  by  those  who  are 
peculiarly  anxious  to  limit  its  authority.  It  is  this. 
There  is  a  class  of  interpreters  who  insist  upon  every- 
thing being  proved  out  of  scripture  by  plain  and 
explicit  statements.  They  say  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
reason  upon  the  scriptures.  You  need  not  point  to 
show  what  is  involved  in  scripture;  you  need  not 
draw  arguments  from  scripture ;  you  need  not  plead 
the  authority  of  the  apostles  or  their  example,  unless 
you  can  show,  with  chapter  and  verse,  the  express 
and  unequivocal  deliverance  fully  upon  the  point. 
Now,  this  is  the  piost  dangerous  of  all  the  forms  of 
incipient  infidelity.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great 
wisdom  that  the  compilers  of  our  standards  inserted 
into  these  standards  a  declaration,  that  whatsoever 
can  be  proved  by  argument  from  scripture,  while  not 
contained  in  explicit  terms  in  the  scriptures,  must  be 
held  to  be  an  intimation  of  the  mind  of  God,  and,  as 
such,  binding  upon  us.  The  holy  scriptures  were 
composed  for  men — men  having  understanding — ^men 
capable  of  reasoning,  and  of  intelligent  deduction  of 
principles.  The  holy  scriptures  are  an  announcement, 
not  of  points  and  details,  but  of  broad,  general  principles." 
And,  moreover,  while  these  principles  are  for  all  time,  it 
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is  obvious  that  the  details  of  practice  to  be  deduced 
from  them  may  require  to  vary,  in  form,  though  never 
in  kind,  according  to  change  of  time  and  circumstance. 

It  behoves  ,us  also  to  remember  this  pregnant 
saying,  "  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I 
suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written."  (John  xxi.  25.) 
And  while  you  argue  that  "  there  is  no  scripture  com- 
mand for  Nephalism,"  remember  Xhis-^there  is  no 
scripture  command  against  it. 

"  Btit  the  Bible  commends  wine  ;  and  may  I  not  par^ 
take  of  what  is  therein  commended  V  Look  to  the 
word  translated  **wine,"  as  well  as  to  the  general 
bearing  of  the  passage  ;  and  ascertain  what  really  is 
commended.  "Wine,  that  cheereth  God  and  man," 
is  often  quoted,  for  example,  as  a  commendation  of 
wine  in  the  present  day.  How  stands  the  fact }  The 
word  here  translated  "wine"  is  tirosh,  the  solid  pro- 
duce of  the  vine.  It  is  Jotham's  parable  of  the  vine 
speaking  to  the  trees,  which  "  went  forth  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them."  "  Should  I  leave  my  tirosh,''  replies 
the  vine  to  their  offer,  "  which  cheereth  God  and  man, 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees.?"  (Judges 
ix.  13.)  The  idea  is  the  same  as  in  this  other — "  Corn 
shall  make  the  young  men  cheeriul,  and  new  wine 
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{tirosh  again)  the  maids."  (Zech.  ix.  17.)  In  this  last 
passage,  to  adopt  any  other  interpretation  than  what 
we  indicate,  and  is  indeed  quite  obvious,  drives  the 
expounder  to  sad  shifts ;  of  which  we  have  a  memor- 
able instance  in  a  Highland  teacher,  who  finding  this 
verse  in  his  way,  is  said  to  have  explained  it  thus — - 
"  How  new  wine  should  make  the  maids  cheerfulj  poor 
things,  is  plain  enough  ;  but  how  corn^  in  the  ordinary 
signification  of  the  word,  could  have  the  same  effect 
on  young  men^  is  not  conceivable,  seeing  that  they  are 
not  of  the  nature  of  horses.  The  word  '  corn '  must 
obviously  be  used  metaphorically  here ;  meaning  what 
is  produced  or  extracted  from  it,  of  an  exhilarating 
kind ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  plain  that  whisky  is 
allowed  in  the  Scriptures" 

"  Use  is  right ;  abuse  is  wrong.  Does  the  abuse  of 
tvine  and  strong  drink  by  some^  warrant  a  demand  for 
the  negation  of  its  use  by  allV  Certainly;  if  your 
conscience  is  to  rule  your  conduct ;  if  the  thing  in 
question  be  no  necessary  of  life,  but  a  mere  luxury  at 
the  best,  the  discontinuance  of  which  may  ruffle  the 
appetite  for  a  while,  but  will  benefit  the  discontinuer 
in  all  other  respects  ;  and  if  the  abuse,  which  leads  to 
such  cessation  of  use,  be  not  limited  to  a  few,  but  per- 
vade the  whole  nation  as  a  pestilence — and  that  of 
the  most  formidable  and  fatal  kind. 

N 
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College  discipline  supplies  an  apt  enough  illustration 
of  the  principle  here  involved,  though  on  a  very  minor 
scale.  What  more  pure  and  innocent  than  snow;  and 
what  more  harmless  and  yet  exhilarating  than  a 
romping  game  of  snowballing — at  time  and  place  fit- 
ting? Yet,  within  academic  walls,  it  is  found  to  lead 
to  accidents  and  misrule ;  not  always,  perhaps,  but 
often;  and  on  account  of  these  occasional  mishaps,  the 
authorities  most  wisely  enjoin  that  snowballing  shall 
be  absolutely  and  altogether  abstained  from. 

If  fungi  were  plentiful  in  the  land,  of  a  most  seduc- 
tive and  poisonous  kind,  and  the  people  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  in  search  of  mushrooms,  were  eating 
these  promiscuously,  and  sickening,  pining,  dying  in 
consequence — would  it  not  be  well  for  the  authorities 
to  interfere,  and  not  only  to  dissuade  from,  but 
to  interdict,  all  mushroom-hunting  for  the  future? 
Ketchup  is  not  a  necessary  of  life.  As  little  is 
alcohol. 

But  the  pledge  !  this  vow!  It  is  a  wrong  thing; 
and  I  cannot  conscientiously  take  it."  Very  well.  Be 
a  Nephalist  without  it.  The  pledge  is  a  help  to  many, 
and  union  gives  strength ;  but  neither  pledges  nor 
association  are  essential.  It  is  enough  that  you  resolve 
to  be  a  Nephalist,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  resolve,  abstain. 
In  joining  an  association,  by  adhibiting  your  name 
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as  a  member,  and  testifying  your  adhesion  to  its  rules, 
you  do  no  more  than  is  done  every  day,  by  you  and 
such  as  you,  in  joining  any  society  or  association— ^ 
whether  it  be  for  pleasure,  or  business,  or  religion,  or 
social  reform — whether  it  be  a  debating  club,  or  a 
volunteer  corps,  or  an  Excelsior  society.  You  may 
resign  next  day.  The  signing  of  your  name  involves 
no  self-surrender,  like  the  entering  of  the  cloister.  You 
are  free  to  come  and  go,  to  abide  or  depart.  As 
formerly  stated,  you  merely  announce  and  declare 
your  assertion  of  Christian  liberty  to  deny  yourself  a 
dangerous  indulgence,  for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of 
the  general  community.  Looking  around,  you  become 
convinced  that  such  conduct  on  your  part  is  "  good 
for  the  present  distress  your  intellectual  conviction 
is,  that  in  this  "The  Lord  hath  need  of  you;"  and 
casting  behind  you  all  fear  that  hath  bondage,  as  well 
as  all  false  shame,  you  seek  and  obtain  the  moral 
courage  that  is  needful  for  acting  out  your  part,  as  a 
Christian  and  a  man. 

Even  if  your  act  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
vow  than  it  does,  would  it  be  on  that  account  sinful  ? 
If  the  thing  vowed  is  right,  surely  there  is  no  harm  in 
vowing  it  unto  the  Lord  !  Sin  will  be  not  in  the  vow- 
ing, but  in  the  failure  to  pay  the  vow.  "  When  thou 
vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay  it ;  for  He 
hath  no  pleasure  in  fools ;  pay  that  which  thou  hast 
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vowed.  Better  it  is  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than 
that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay."  (Eccl.  v.  4,  5.) 
Does  any  one  lay  hold  of  that  latter  statement,  and 
say,  "  Yes — that's  it — it  is  better  not  to  vow,  than  to 
vow  and  fail ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  wise  and  prudent  in 
me  to  keep  upon  the  safe  side  by  abiding  as  I  am," — 
is  not  this  a  "wresting  of  scripture"  which  may  be 
made  against  every  duty  and  responsibility  alike  ?  Is 
it  not  very  often  employed,  for  instance,  in  lulling  a 
sleepy  soul  into  the  torpor  of  death,  in  regard  to  the 
most  solemn  religious  observances!  Have  we  not 
often  heard  a  man  say,  "I  refrain  from  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  lest  I  fall  away  from  my  vows 
there  made.  It  is  better,  on  the  whole,  that  I  should 
stay  away." 

If  vows  to  do  right  are  sinful,  David  was  a  greater 
sinner  than  we  have  yet  taken  him  for.  "  Vow,  and 
pay  unto  the  Lord  your  God"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  11)  is  a 
mandate  which  he  seems  to  take  to  himself  quite 
literally.  He  was  constantly  vowing  and  paying — "  I 
will  pay  my  vows,"  says  he,  "  before  them  that  fear 
him."  (Ps.  xxii.  25).  "I  will  pay  thee  my  vows, 
which  my  lips  have  uttered,  and  my  mouth  hath 
spoken,  when  I  was  in  trouble."  (Ps.  Ixvi.  13,  14.) 
!  Either  Paul  or  Aquila,  too,  had  a  vow,  when  he 
shaved  his  head  in  Cenchrea.  And  most  certainly 
the  former  was  ready  to  take  a  sweeping  one  of  the 
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nature  now  indicated,  when  he  protested  thus — "If 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standethy  lest  I  make  my  brother 
to  offend."    (i  Cor.  viii.  13).* 

But  it  is  idle  to  argue  this  question  further ;  the  fact 
being  that  under  no  circumstances  is  either  vow  or 
pledge,  or  even  association,  essential.  What  is  wanted 
is  the  practice — action.  In  many  circumstances,  how- 
ever, more  especially  among  the  working  classes,  with 
whom  temptation  is  so  great,  the  written  subscription, 
or  "pledge,"  as  it  is  called,  is  of  much  service;  not 
merely  as  a  support  to  the  tempted,  but  rather  as  an 
answer  to  the  tempter — "Come  and  take  a  glass."  "No." 
"Why  ?"  "  I  have  taken  the  pledge :  there  it  is."  To 
such  an  answer  no  man,  having  any  pretension  to  pro- 
bity and  honour,  would  make  any  other  return  than 
unqualified  submission.  Under  such  circumstances,  to 
repeat  and  urge  the  tempting,  is  the  part  of  no  gentle- 
man, but  of  a  boorish  groundling  and  an  arrant  knave 
— or,  perhaps,  a  fool ;  nay — of  no  man,  but  of  a  devil. 

*  "  Such  was  Paul's  respect  for  expediency — ^by  which  we  mean  not 
a  selfish,  or  political,  but  Christian  expediency,  or  what  is  best  and  most 
expedient  for  the  good  of  human  souls — that  on  his  mind,  and  on  every 
mind  such  as  his,  of  highest  spiritual  philanthropy  and  patriotism,  it  is  an 
expediency  which  acts  with  all  the  force  of  a  most  urgent  obligation ; 
and  hence  the  noble  declaration  regarding  what  in  itself  he  held  to  be  a 
thing  of  indifference. "  Chalmers. 
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By  joining  an  association  or  company  of  Nephalists, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of  our  name  and  influ- 
ence— be  it  great  or  small — is  given  to  the  good  cause ; 
and  by  the  union  strength  is  obtained,  not  only  in 
mutual  support,  defensively,  but  also  in  combined 
power,  aggressively,  against  the  common  foe. 

But  how  can  I  be  hospitable  ?  How  can  I  receive, 
and  still  morcy  how  can  I  give  hospitality,  wichout  partak- 
ing of  these  things — of  course  in  moderation^  The 
mere  fact  that  you  find  such  a  difficulty  in  giving  and 
taking  hospitality,  without  the  use  of  intoxicants,  con- 
stitutes the  strongest  possible  argument  in  favour  of 
your  adoption  of  Nephalism.  "  There  is  something 
rotten  in  the  social  state;"  and  it  is  your  business  to 
do  what  you  can  to  put  it  right.  This  absurd  idea  of 
hospitality  being,  as  chemists  say,  "soluble  only  in 
alcohol,"  is  the  strongest  fibre  in  that  strong  root  of 
national  intemperance — the  drinking  customs ;  and  it 
must  be  severed. 

"  You  cannot  enjoy  yourselves  otherwise  V  Does 
your  enjoyment,  then,  depend  on  animal  spirits,  or  on 
British  spirits  t  Is  it  a  reality  of  the  mind,  or  only  a 
fiction  of  the  bottle  ? 

"You  cannot  shew  your  kindness  and  friendship 
otherwise?'*  Is  it  either  kind  or  friendly  to  put  an 
enemy  into  your  neighbour's  mouth,  to  steal  away  his  ' 
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brains  ?  to  press  upon  him  that  which  he  does  not 
need,  and  which,  by  an  inexorable  law  of  nature,  will 
consequently,  if  taken,  injure  him  ?  The  sight  of  two 
men  "  over  their  bottle "  looks  more  like  a  "  hostile 
meeting,"  than  a  meeting  of  friends  ;  more  like  a  duel 
than  anything  else---with  this  aggravation,  that  while 
in  the  duel  one  or  both  may  escape,  in  this  the  mutual 
delivery  of  fire  cannot  fail  to  hit ;  both  must  be 
injured,  more  or  less ;  and  the  wounds,  though  may- 
hap not  mortal  at  the  time,  too  oft-en  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  that  festering,  cancerous  sore  that  eats  ere 
long  into  the  very  heart.  A  bottle  may  be  as  fatal  as 
a  bullet,  through  the  hrain. 

It  looks  "  scrubby  and  mean,"  does  it,  to  withhold 
this  refreshment  ?  Then  spend  your  money  in  some 
other  and  more  sensible  way  ;  for  the  benefit  of  one  or 
of  both,  and  for  the  injury  of  neither.  Or  if  you,  the 
host,  will  not  be  thus  amenable  to  common-sense,  let 
the  guest  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hand,  as  Theo- 
dore Hook  is  reported  to  have  done  on  one  occasion. 
An  alderman  made  a  great  feast  for  this  gentleman's 
special  behoof  and  honour.  Dish  after  dish,  and 
bottle  after  bottle,  came  crowding  in ;  and  the  host's 
satisfaction  seemed  pretty  equally  divided,  between 
the  stuffing  of  himself  and  the  seeing  of  his  friend 
stuffed  too.  But  nature  appoints  limits  to  these 
things,  and  by  and  by  Hook  could  take  no  more  ;  he 
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was  full.  To  his  horror,  however,  the  door  opening 
ushered  in  another  dish,  more  portentous-looking  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  "  Now,"  said  the  host,  rub^ 
bing  his  hands  in  delight,  "now  comes  the  most 
recherchee  part  of  the  entertainment,  Mr  Hook— :^let  me 
help  you  at  once."  "Beg  pardon,  beg  pardon," 
faintly  articulated  the  already  choking  Hook—"  but  I 
positively  have  dined,  and  literally  can  hold  no  more." 
"  What !  not  taste  this,  that  has  cost  me  both  money 
and  pains  to  procure  for  you !  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
personal  affront."  "Well,  it  must  be  a  very  little," 
said  the  meekly  submissive  Hook.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  manage  a  little."  Pop  then  went  a  cork,  behind  his 
chair.  Here  is  the  Burgundy,  Mr  Hook — the  Bur- 
gundy, the  true  accompaniment  of  such  a  lordly  dish  ; 
pledge  me  in  a  bumper,  a  real  bumper."  "  On  my 
honour,  I  cannot.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  oblige 
you,  in  a  friendly  way  ;  but  one  mouthful,  solid  or 
fluid,  I  cannot  swallow  more,"  "Intolerable!"  ex- 
claimed the  now  truly  indignant  alderman.  "  This  is 
too  bad,  sir ;  that  I  should  put  rnyself  to  such  trouble 
and  cost  to  procure  these  dainties  for  you — all  for 

you;  and  then  you  refuse   — ."    *^Well,  well!" 

gasped  Hook,  with  one  hand  controlling  his  heaving 
throat,  while  the  other  was  held  out  with  open  palm 
— " Well,  well,  sir — /'//  take  the  rest  in  money'' 

In  giving  hospitality,  there  need  be  no  practical 
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difficulty.  Keep  "spirits"  for  the  medicine  chest 
alone ;  and  have  no  alcoholics  on  the  table.  After 
dinner,  produce  cofifee  and  tea  immediately ;  and  avoid, 
as  poisons  of  a  minor  degree,  all  "temperance  drinks" 
made  of  syrups,  robs,  and  such  like  trash. 

The  late  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr  Atkinson,  found  his 
Nephalism  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  his  enter* 
tainments  at  the  mansion  house :  "  I  feel  quite  as* 
sured,"  says  he,  "that  none  of  my  guests  felt  the 
least  annoyed,  because  I,  and  others  who  were  also 
abstainers,  drank  cold  water  instead  of  wine." 

The  identifying  of  wine  and  strong  drink  with 
hospitality  and  social  enjoyment  is  very  perilous  to 
children.  It  engenders  in  them  a  desire  for  these 
things — sometimes  even  a  remarkable  craving ;  not  evi* 
dencing  thereby  a  natural  appetite,  but  showing  how 
powerfully  the  example  of  their  parents  and  others 
has  affected  them  with  the  conviction,  that  these 
drinks  are  both  inseparable  frorn,  and  essential  to,  all 
social  pleasure  :  a  false  belief  which  has  led  to  many 
a  brave  spirit's  ruin,  temporal  and  eternal.  No- 
thing can  be  more  absurd,  as  well  as  pernicious,  than 
the  "  treating"  of  children  to  a  glass  of  wine,  on  Sun- 
days, on  birth-^days,  and  on  other  great  occasions ;  as 
if  it  were  really  something  good,  and  even  grand.  In 
this  view,  Nephalism  is  a  double  blessing ;  casting  no 
such  snare  before  th.^  unwary,  and  leading  the  young 
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in  a  safe  way  from  the  first.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it." 

This  is  a  principle,  indeed,  which  many  an  Anti- 
Nephalist  respects  and  acts  upon.  Unable  to  aban- 
don his  own  long-accustomed  indulgence  without  a 
struggle  which  he  does  not  care  to  face,  he  is  yet 
most  anxious  that  his  children  should  not  enter  upon 
the  dangerous  path  even  by  a  single  step,  and  coun- 
sels them  accordingly ;  forgetting — or  seeming  to 
forget — how  all  his  precept  goes  for  nought,  and  less 
than  nought,  under  the  paramount  influence  of  his 
example — "  which  is  contrary." 

"  But  my  state  of  health  absolutely  requires  a  little 
stimulus.  My  doctor  tells  me  sOy  and  I  must  obey  him!' 
Quite  right  I  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  you  there, 
for  I  have  been  in  the  same  predicament  myself,  at  a 
time;  medical  men  of  highest  repute  enjoining  "a 
little  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake,  and  often  infirmi- 
ties," and  my  own  conviction  coinciding  with  the 
accuracy  of  their  proposal.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
you  or  I  should  not  become,  or  continue,  a  Nephalist. 
I  am  not  more  truly  such,  in  full  tide  of  total  absti- 
nence, during  ordinary  health,  than  when,  under  the 
necessity  of  sickness,  I  partake  carefully  of  medicines 
of  an  alcoholic  kind.    Seldom,  however,  if  ever,  with 
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anything  like  due  care,  does  such  medicinal  necessity- 
exist  for  a  lifetime,  or  even  for  any  protracted  period,  as 
some  are  apt  to  suppose.  Under  proper  treatment, 
medicinal  and  hygienic,  the  crisis  and  its  necessities 
pass  away.  And  it  is  your  business  and  mine,  i.  To 
prevent  such  necessities,  in  the  first  instance,  by  regula- 
tion of  work,  diet,  and  exercise.  2.  To  make  sure  that 
the  necessity  is  real,  not  apparent ;  and  that  the  alco- 
holic form  of  medicine  is  certainly  required.  3.  To 
regulate  the  dose  with  conscientious  care,  both  as  to 
amount  and  continuance-  4  To  take  such  measures, 
promptly,  as  shall  be  most  likely  to  remove  the 
weakness  or  disease,  and  send  us  back  to  our  abstinence 
pur  et  simpky'  once  more. 

Those  who  persist  in  maintaining,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  that  they  cannot  join  our  corps,  render  them- 
selves liable  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  not  the  stomach 
but  the  palate  for  which  they  really  plead  ;  and  that 
their  "little  wine"  cannot,  therefore,  be  covered  by 
the  prescription  given  to  Timothy, 

Another  says,  "/  take  a  little  wine  to  prevent  my 
stomacUs  weakness y  and  that  is  better  than  taking  it  for 
the  cure."  Friend,  you  have  got  hold  of  a  wrong 
therapeutic  principle;  or,  rather,  it  has  got  hold  of 
you.  Take  heed,  lest,  ere  you  are  aware,  it  do  you  a 
grievous  injury.    Some  preventions  may  be  worse 
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instead  of  better  than  cures.  Remedies  that  cure 
seldom  prevent  (p.  18).  The  necessity  for  exhibition 
must  have  already  occurred,  ere  the  law  of  tolerance 
will  guarantee  either  impunity  or  relief  by  the  dose. 
Alcoholics  in  health  will  not  prevent,  but  produce 
disease.  "A  slow  poison,  sir,"  you  gaily  and  banter- 
ingly  reply.    "Yes;  but  not  the  less  sure." 

The  best  exception  we  know  to  the  rule  under  con- 
sideration, is  in  regard  to  this  same  NephaKsm.  For 
drunkenness,  it  is  essential  to  the  cure;  impunity  and 
benefit  alike  flowing  from  its  protracted  and  perfect 
observance ;  whilst  as  a  preventive  of  intemperance,  it 
is,  under  God's  blessing,  infallible. 

Among  tfie  masses ^  many  take  the  pledge^  hut  few 
keep  itr  All  the  more  need  of  you  and  me,  to  accom- 
pany and  strengthen  them  in  their  purpose.  Falling 
back,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  may  prove  stanch 
and  steadfast  if  well  supported.  At  the  Redan,  as 
men  were  wavering  amid  the  heaps  of  dead  and 
dying,  the  call  was,  "  Where  are  the  supports  >  Send 
on  the  supports!"  And  had  our  brave  troops  been 
duly  supported  that  day,  the  Redan  would  have  been 
their  own.  If  others — brave  men  too — are  faltering 
and  giving  way  in  the  deadly  conflict  with  a  mightier 
foe  than  ever  was  the  Muscovite,  we  are  neither  brave 
nor  true  men,  if,  holding  back,  we  refuse  that  moral 
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countenance  and  support  which  their  strait  demands, 
which  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  not  merely 
sanctions  but  consecrates,  and  without  which  they 
may  fail  utterly— blood  lying  at  our  door. 

man  pledges y  and  breaks  his  pledge ;  you  restore 
himy  and  he  breaks  again.  You  restore  him  still.  Thus 
you  debauch  his  conscience!'  Again,  we  say,  come  and 
help  us  to  help  him  !  Besides,  your  principle  will  not 
hold  good.  Apply  it  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  A  partaker  having  fallen  through  strength 
of  temptation,  will  you  not  repone  him  afterwards,  on 
due  evidence  of  contrition  and  repentance,  with  a 
striving  after  new  obedience }  "  To  the  Law  and  to 
the  Testimony !"  What  say  they  .J*  "  Lord,  how  often 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ? 
till  seven  times?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not 
unto  thee,  until  seven  times  ;  but,  until  seventy  times 
seven."  (Mat.  xviii.  22.)  There  is  many  a  soul 
now  rejoicing  in  Christian  liberty,  once  bondsman  to 
the  fell  tyrant  drink,  who  after  many  and  sore  falls 
has  at  length  got  strength  to  hold  and  pay  his  vow. 

"  We  want  proofs  of  Nephalism's  efficacy,  especially 
in  territorial  and  home  mission  work!'    In  reply — i 
We  point  to  the  fact  that  town  missionaries,  almost 
without  exception;  are  Nephalists,  from  the  conviction 
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of  this  attitude  on  their  part  being  essential  to  their 
usefulness.  The  cry  from  heathen  lands,  too,  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  general  towards  coming  helpers — 
Unless  he  is  an  abstainer,  his  usefulness  here  will  be 
greatly  impaired."  2.  We  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  our  home  missionaries — especially  in  towns ;  or,  at 
least,  to  all  who  are  intelligent,  consistent,  and  faithful. 
Some  there  may  be  who  with  the  best  intentions 
lack  mournfully  the  essential  element  of  common 
sense — "pious  blockheads,"  as  Dr  Chalmers  called 
them,  and  whom  he  ranked  among  the  dangerous 
classes  of  society.  But  of  all  who  with  zeal  and  piety 
associate  prudence  and  discretion,  we  claim  their  ex- 
perience, in  this  matter,  as  wholly  on  our  side.  3* 
We  point  to  the  faithful  chronicles  of  home  mission 
works,  in  the  various  publications  of  the  day ;  more 
especially  to  that  simple  and  touching  story  of  a 
woman's  love — "  Haste  to  the  Rescue."  A  Christian 
minister  and  his  curates,  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  fail 
to  impress  the  masses,  despite  the  entire  force  of  due 
ecclesiastical  machinery.  His  wife  takes  up  the  cause ; 
and,  Bible  in  hand,  goes  down  to  the  work — hating 
teetotalism,  and  with  no  love  for  teetotalers.  She 
finds,  however,  that  teetotalism  on  their  part  is  essen- 
tial to  her  success ;  and,  open  to  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience, she  impresses  its  practice  upon  her  people. 
A  certain  measure  of  good  follows ;  but  soon  it  be- 
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comes  apparent  that  her  own  example  and  compan- 
ionship are  required  in  this  matter ;  and,  though  going 
against  her  original  convictions,  generously  she  yields 
to  the  demand.  The  good  work  then  thrives  apace  ; 
all  prejudice  and  prepossession  give  way ;  self  denial 
is  rewarded  in  success ;  and  we  find  this  noble  lady — a 
convert  to  Nephahsm  through  her  own  personal  expe- 
rience of  its  working — at  length  expressing  herself 
thus — "  /  could  no  more  now  be  a  Christian  and  not  a 
total  abstainer^  than  I  could  be  a  Christian  and  a  drunk- 
ard!' Her  converts,  not  only  to  sobriety,  but  to  reli- 
gion, she  counts  not  by  units  but  by  hundreds.  And 
her  husband  thankfully  acknowledges,  in  great  single- 
ness of  heart,  "  You  have  solved  a  problem  which  I  have 
been  years  trying  to  make  out — how  to  get  hold  of  the 
working  classes" 

"  Teetotalers  are  very  busy,  and  seem  to  be  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work.  Why  is  there  so  little  fruit  f  Why 
so  little  impression  made  upon  the  prevalence  of  drun- 
kenness?' To  this  we  answer, — i.  By  taking  the 
liberty  of  quoting  the  well-known  proverb,  that 
half-done  work  should  not  be  judged  of  hastily. 
This  is  a  sowing  time ;  the  reaping  will  come  here- 
after, in  its  due  season.  And  all  eyes,  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  may  already  see,  if  they  will  but  look, 
not  only  the  blade  but  also  the  ear,  and  even  the  full 
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corn  in  the  ear.  An  early  harvest  has  already  been 
gathered  in,  with  much  thankfulness  and  rejoicing. 
2.  One  main  reason  why  the  success  has  not  been 
greater  is — your  obstructiveness.  The  work  suffers 
opposition,  both  indirect  and  direct,  secret  and  avowed, 
from  Belial  and  the  sons  of  Belial.  With  that  we  quar- 
rel not.  We  lay  our  account  with  it,  as  that  which 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  nature  of  things;  and,  in  one 
sense,  we  regard  its  activity  as  the  evidence  and  mea- 
sure of  our  progress.  But  what  we  dread  most,  and 
with  good  reason,  is  the  coldness  of  lukewarm,  half- 
hearted friends,  and  the  bad  word  of  those  from  whom, 
as  among  the  sober,  respectable,  and  intelligent  of  the 
land,  we  looked,  if  not  for  help,  at  least  for  counte- 
nance. Seeking  earnestly  and  diligently  to  sustain 
our  fire,  we  are  content  to  watch  and  frustrate  our 
enemy's  efforts  to  scatter  the  coals  and  kindHng;  but 
we  assert  a  right  to  grumble  when  ever  and  anon  our 
flame  is  reduced  to  smoke  and  blackness  by  buckets 
of  cold  water,  thrown  recklessly  on  by  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  be  friends  to  this  and  every  other 
honest  means  of  social  and  moral  improvement.  To 
such  we  say, — If  you  will  not  help  our  cause,  at  least 
let  it  alone  !  Give  us  a  fair  field,  as  well  as  your  "  no 
favour!"  If  you  won't,  or  can't,  say  anything  for  us, 
don't  say  anything  against  us !  Take  Gamaliel's  ad- 
vice :  "  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone ; 
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for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 
it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 

"  Your  system  is  too  extreme^  in  a  common^ sense 
point  of  view,'  say  some.  "  //  it  does  not  go  against 
natitre,  it  goes  against  universal  and  long-contimied 
custom,  at  leasts  and  there  is  great  danger  of  a  reaction. 
Men  cooped  tip  within  your  stern  bindings  for  a  timCy 
will  break  out  some  day  into  greater  excesses  than 
before.  You  must  pitch  your  aim  lower  to  succeed'' 
We  are  familiar  with  the  same  argument  on  another 
question ;  coming  from  opponents,  who,  in  reference 
to  "  the  social  evil,"  think  the  advocates  of  absolute 
purity  altogether  Utopian.  "The  evil  must  exist, 
more  or  less,"  they  say ;  "  you  cannot  put  it  down 
wholly.  Cease  to  attempt  an  impossibiUty,  and  take 
to  what  is  feasible  and  practicable,  giving  it  order  and 
moderation."  The  answer  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
Is  what  we  propose  right  and  true  1  in  harmony  with 
science  and  scripture  and  common  sense — the  last 
named  being  restored  to  its  genuine  purity,  and  strip- 
ped of  the  adventitious  and  false  mould  which  custom 
and  prejudice  have  imparted  to  it Then  act  the 
proposal  out;  leaving  the  issues  in  His  hands,  Avhose 
commands  you  honour  and  obey.    Therein  is  duty  ; 

therein  is  safety  \  and  therein,  too,  is  success.  Even 

O 
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according  to  your  own  tortuous  scheme  of  expediency, 
this  is  the  way  most  likely  to  result  in  what  you  seek, 
namely,  diminution  of  the  evil ;  according  to  the 
Scottish  proverb,  *'Bode  a  gown  o'  gowd,  and  ye'U 
aye  get  a  sleeve  o't." 

The  objection,  however,  is  valuable  in  one  aspect ; 
it  directs  our  attention  to  the  great  duty  of  dealing 
specially  with  the  young.  In  those  of  advanced  years 
habit  is  confirmed.  Were  they  all  Nephalists  to- 
morrow, there  would  no  doubt  be  great  fear  of  a 
reaction.  Habit  would  constantly  be  counteracting 
principle ;  and  the  greatest  effort  would  be  needful 
against  lapse  and  loss.  Be  intent  on  those,  then, 
on  whom  the  habit  has  not  begun  to  form.  By 
training  of  body  and  mind,  in  their  yet  virgin  estate, 
establish  such  simplicity  of  appetite  and  desire  as 
NephaHsm  implies ;  and  then  our  youth,  growing 
up  to  manhood,  will  find  no  irksome  bondage  in 
abstaining  from  that  for  which  they  have  no  liking, 
and  of  which  they  have  never  known  the  want.  A 
friend  dined  at  my  table  lately,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  Nephalist  from  his 
birth ;  never  having,  in  all  his  life,  tasted  one  drop 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  Let  us  have  a  generation  of 
such  as  he,  and  we  need  not  fear  "reaction." 

Meanwhile,  let  us  do  what  we  can,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  work,  making  sure  of  the  right  way,  aod 
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walking  in  it — restraining,  by  all  means,  the  adult, 
and  pre-eminently  interested  in  protecting  the  rising 
generation. 

But,  enough  of  these  "objections"  and  "difficulties." 
We  have  singled  out  the  best  and  strongest  we  could 
find.  In  our  conscientious  opinion — though  some  of 
them  were  once  held  by  ourselves,  and  acted  on  in  all 
honesty — they  do  not  weigh  one  feather's  weight 
against  the  principles  of  NephaHsm. 

For  conscientious  objectors  we  have  great  respect ; 
but  there  are  others  whose  excuses  are  vain — "  frivo- 
lous and  vexatious ;"  the  insincerity  of  them  but 
thinly  disguised,  and  putting  one  in  mind  of  certain 
apologies  sent  long  ago  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  a 
great  supper — "  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
must  needs  go  to  see  it :   I  pray  thee  have  me 
excused."    "  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,"  says  a 
second,  "  and  I  go  to  prove  them,  I  pray  thee  have 
excused."    And  another  said,  "  I  have  married  a  wife, 
and  therefore  /  cannot  come."    (Luke  xiv.  16,  &c.) 
Obviously  they  did  not  —  could  not  —  expect  the 
giver  of  the  feast  to  accept  such  transparent  insufficien- 
cies as  these ;  and  they  did  not  care  more  closely  to 
conceal  the  truth,  that  their  absence  arose  not  from 
any  real  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  invitation, 
but  in  dishke  of  the  feast  and  of  the  giver  of  it 
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May  we  be  permitted  to  state,  very  briefly,  one  or 
two  objections  which,  we  are  convinced,  are  often  felt 
and  real,  though  not  expressed  ? 


Some  of  the  Real  Objections. 


They  like  the  drink.  To  want  it  would  be  to  lose  a 
friend,  or  rather  a  companion,  to  whose  society  they 
have  been  long  accustomed,  and  without  which  they 
would  find  the  world  wag  wondrous  wearily.  The 
first  stage  of  enslavement — perhaps  the  second — has 
already  got  hold  of  them  ;  and  for  their  own  sake  it  is 
high  time  they  threw  off  the  enslaver.  A  French 
soldier  of  the  old  guard  had  a  grievous  wound  of  the 
chest ;  and  to  the  surgeons,  deeply  probing  it,  he 
quietly  said — "A  little  deeper,  gentlemen,  and  you 
will  find  the  Emperor."  Napoleon  the  Great  ruled 
supreme  in  that  man's  heart.  Let  those  we  now 
speak  of  submit  to  a  like  examination  —  morally ;  a 
little  deeper  they  may  find  the  demon — their  emperor. 
Cut  out  his  image  and  superscription  from  the  heart, 
while  there  is  yet  time  ! 

In  conversation  with  an  eminent  clergyman  the 
other  day,  we  were  told  "  If  any  man  care  more  for  a 
glass  of  toddy  than  for  a  plate  of  broth,  he  ought  to 
abandon  strong  drink  for  ever,  for  his  own  sake." 
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Apply  this  principle  rigidly,  and  the  influx  to  Nephal- 
ism  will  be  enormous. 

There  is  a  want  of  due  benevolence.  They  identify 
the  sin  and  the  sinner,  and  despise  both.  They  will 
not  put  themselves  about  for  such  a  ruffian  as  that — 
wallowing  in  the  kennel,  or  murdering  his  wife,  or 
blaspheming  his  God.  They  will  not  dirty  their 
hands  on  him.  And  if  they  intromit  with  him  at  all, 
it  will  only  be  at  a  distance;  shouting  out  social, 
economic,  and  sanitary  maxims,  for  his  behoof;  it 
may  be  flinging  morsels  of  what  they  call  the  Gospel 
at  his  head  ;  or,  pulling  themselves  up  erect,  they  ad- 
jure him  to  "look  at  me,  and  be  as  I  am."  "Come  up 
here,  you  ruffian,  and  be  cured!  Learn  the  Gospel, 
sir,  and  be  religious !  Take  example  by  me  and 
other  respectable  men,  and  learn  to  restrain  your 
appetite  as  a  rational  being!"  Go  down  to  him,  we 
say,  and  be  at  personal  charges  with  him!  Give  him 
your  hand,  aye,  and  your  heart  too!  Help  him  up! 
Cease  to  rail  and  scold ;  try  to  constrain  him  by  love ! 
Don't  drive,  but  draw !  Loathe  the  sin,  but  love  the 
sinner! 

They  hate^  or  at  least  dislike  teetotalism  and  teetotal- 
ers. The  former  is  vulgar,  ascetic,  bigoted,  absurd. 
The  latter  are  a  vain,  self-sufficient,  suspicious,  un- 
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scrupulous  pack,  who  have  no  great  amount  of  brains, 
and  are  most  certainly  devoid  of  all  bowels  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  brotherly  love.  With  some  of  them 
they  have  had  colhsions  too,  and  sustained  personal 
affront. 

Look  again,  gentlem.en,  at  both — the  thing  and  its 
abettors.  I  remember  the  day  when  I  was  somewhat 
thus  minded.  But  the  more  I  have  looked  at 
NephaHsm,  in  the  Hght  of  Bible  truth,  the  more  I 
have  liked  it;  and  the  more  I  have  mingled  with 
Nephalists,  and  compared  them  with  others,  the 
more  I  have  been  led  to  respect  their  motives  and 
admire  their  conduct;  finding  them  as  a  class,  self- 
denying,  single-hearted,  generous,  true  philanthro- 
pists— ready  for,  and  busy  in,  not  only  this,  but  all 
other  good  work  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
their  fellowmen. 

Grant  that  there  are  men  of  an  opposite  character 
among  them!  What  then.!*  Was  there  not  a  Judas 
among  the  twelve  .^^  And  were  they  anything  the 
less  apostles  of  the  truth.-*  In  what  congregation, 
and  in  what  church,  are  there  not  many  Judases.-* 
And  is  the  presence  of  these  to  disprove  and  dis- 
credit all  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  barring  out 
men  of  reason  from  their  embrace? 

If  bad  men  do  mingle  among  the  adherents  of  a 
good  cause,  it  is  the  business  of  good  men,  as  already 
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said,  to  press  in  on  the  other  side,  and  neutralise 
them. 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  question  in  its  true  extent 
and  bearings.  They  have  not  studied  it ;  some  through 
inadvertence,  some  of  set  purpose  ;  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  comfortable  custom,  and 
sometimes  they  are  honest  enough  to  say  so.  Such 
are  without  excuse ;  and  yet  they  are  many  in  the 
land. 

Some  want  moral  power.  They  have  studied  the 
question;  they  are  convinced  of  its  truth ;  they  would 
dhandon  their  alcoholic  custo^n  if  they  could,  but  they 
cannot.  The  drug  has  already  done  its  v/ork,  so  far 
as  not  only  to  hold  the  body  servile  to  the  lust,  but  to 
show  the  mental  and  moral  nature  shorn,  to  no  slight 
extent,-  of  its  conscientiousness,  and  wholly  deprived 
of  its  self-control.  It  is  high  time  they  were  begun 
to  the  work  of  reaction,  and  that  in  earnest,  while 
it  is  still  "to-day."  The  night  may  be  soon  upon 
them,  dark,  dismal,-  despairing,  without  a  hope  of 
dawn. 

But  let  them  not  trust  to  their  own  strength.  The 
adversary  is  more  powerful  than  they.  And  to 
enter  the  strong  man's  house  and  spoil  his  goods, 
the  strong  man  must  first  be  bound — by  one  stronger 
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than  he.  "  Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  My 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Some  want  moral  courage.  They  are  convinced^ 
and  would  act  up  to  their  conviction^  but  they  dare  not. 
They  are  not  slaves  to  the  drug-,  but  slaves  to  their 
fellow-men.  The  collar  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  is  on 
their  necks— they  are  serfs.  Who  shall  make  them 
free.?  "  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare,  but  whoso 
putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe."  "  Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Hberty." 

Does  any  timid  spirit  despair  of  ever  getting  courage 
enough.?  Then  let  him  try  Love.  It  was  not  the 
bold,  and  almost  blustering  Peter,  that  stood  nearest 
to  his  Lord  w^hen  surrounded  by  enemies  thirsting  for 
his  blood.  It  was  the  loving  disciple,  John.  "  It 
must  require  great  courage,"  said  one  to  Mrs  Wight- 
man,  in  reference  to  her  labour  among  the  heathen 
at  home.  "No,  it  does  not;  it  requires  lovcy  and  that's 
a  thing  few  people  possess  for  these  poor  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  cannot  account  for  it;*  but  I  love  them 
with  all  my  heaft^  aiid  they  know  itl'^ 

*  The  accounting  for  it  is  simple  enough.  Tlie  second  command- 
ment springs  out  of  the  first.  Loving  the  Lord  her  God  with  all  her 
heart,  and  with  all  her  soul,  and  with  all  her  strength,  and  with  all  her 
mind,  she  could  not  help  loving  her  neighbour  as  herself. 

t  **  Haste  to  the  Rescue." 


True  Love. 
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There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear." 

It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  a  man  proving  all 
things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good ;  abstain- 
ing froni  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  keeping  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world ;  doing  no  injury  to  mind 
or  body  through  sensual  indulgence,  and  dedicating 
his  whole  nature,  in  its  integrity,  to  the  service  of  his 
God. 

It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  a  strong  man  affection- 
ately tending  his  fallen  brother— weak,  and  blind, 
and  fearful.  Heart  and  limbs  have  ahke  failed  him ; 
he  is  groping  feebly  for  the  way;  and,  left  to  him- 
self, he  would  fain  lie  down  and  die.  But  his  brother 
is  near,  and  helps  him  on.  **This  way;  this  way! 
Foot  for  foot,  I  go  with  you.  Rest  on  me,  and  be  of 
good  heart.  Snares  and  pitfalls  are  all  around  you, 
are  they.^  We  will  avoid  them  together.  Men  are 
gibing  and  mocking  at  you,  are  they.?  They  must 
mock  and  gibe  at  me  too;  and  let  them  beware! 
Lions  are  in  the  path,  are  they.^^  There  is  an  Arm 
that  can  scare  them  all  away.  That  is  your  Strength 
— and  mine  I  Look  up,  brother — look  up  !  Give  me 
your  hand  again ;  and  with  the  other  lean  hard  on 
Him  who  is  our  Elder  Brother — born  for  this  adver- 
sity!   So!  courage  now,  brother,  and  on!    Let  fools 
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or  fiends  mock  at  us  as  they  may,  there  is  hope — 
there  is  hfe  yet!" 

It  were  a  goodlier  sight  still,  to  see  the  noble, 
generous,  glowing  heart  of  such  an  one  taking  up  a 
wider  and  loftier  range;  not  limiting  his  self-denying 
efforts  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  those  of  his 
own  house ;  but,  like  a  valiant  Great  Heart,  company- 
ing  with  all  who  need  and  take  the  help  of  his  heart 
and  hand.  Then  is  he  the  true  Christian  ;  then  is  he 
the  true  man.  God  give  me  grace  to  be  such 
as  hel 
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I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  perusing  a  "Brief 
Memoir  of  the  Author  of  'The  Sinner's  Friend,'"* 
written  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall.  And  I 
take  leave  to  introduce  here  the  following  extract 
from  it,  as  bearing  powerfully  on  some  of  the  points 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  pages — more  particularly, 
the  necessity  of  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  drinks, 
on  the  part  of  the  penitent ;  the  danger  of  influential 
example,  by  "  moderate  drinking,"  on  the  part  of 
others ;  the  heavy  responsibility,  in  this  respect,  that 
rests  specially  on  ministers ;  and  the  help  which 
abstinence  gives  in  resisting  temptation,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  apparejitly  converted: — 

"In  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  the  injury  to  his 
worldly  interests,  his  desire  to  be  esteemed  by  his 
friends,  his  ardent  affection  for  his  wife,  together  with 
his  religious  convictions,  he  frequently  felt  his  old 
habit  taking  possession  of  him  with  demon-power. 


*  A  book  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language,  and 
has  reached  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  1,500,000  copies. 
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There  were  then  no  Total  Abstinence  Societies  which 
might  shield  him  with  their  sympathy  and  example. 
When  every  one  drank,  was  it  to  be  expected  he 
would  abstain?  The  advice  generally  given  was — 
'  Use,  but  not  abuse.'  Yet  with  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment and  habits,  one  glass  would  so  rouse  his  appetite 
that  self-control  was  gone,  and  he  rushed  forward  to 
the  abyss  which,  when  perfectly  sober,  he  abhorred. 

"One  of  these  sad  relapses  occurred  on  occasion  of 
a  young  minister  visiting  the  house  and  taking  brandy 
and  water  at  luncheon.  My  father,  thinking  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  following  such  an  example,  filled 
his  own  glass,  and  was  again  overcome.  While  I 
mention  this  I  am  reminded  of  a  man  who  appealed 
to  me  a  few  years  ago  for  succour.  He  told  me  he 
was  once  a  respected  and  popular  minister — -but  that 
coming  to  London,  his  first  evening  was  spent  in  the 
company  of  several  other  ministers  whose  *  moderate' 
indulgence  in  wine  and  spirits,  led  him  to  habits  of 
tippling  which  ended  in  ministerial  ruin  and  beggary. 
I  also  know  of  a  similar  case  in  Yorkshire,  A  young 
man  had  been  reclaimed  from  drunkenness  by  means 
of  *  total  abstinence.'  A  minister  coming  to  visit  at 
the  house,  persuaded  him  to  join  in  a  glass  of  wine, 
saying  that  the  entire  disuse  was  going  to  an  extreme, 
and  a  neglect  of  a  'good  creature  of  God.'  The 
young  man,  whom  similar  persuasion  from  a  person 
less  respected  would  not  have  influenced,  fell  into  the 
snare  unintentionally  laid  for  him.  That  one  glass 
awoke  the  slumbering  fiend.  He  rushed  out  to  the 
public  house,  whence  he  was  brought  home  intoxi-' 
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cated,  and  from  that  time  was  again  the  wretched 
slave  of  strong  drink.  Can  any  one,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts,  condemn  or  deride  those  who,  not  needing 
entire  abstinence  as  a  preservative  to  themselves, 
renounce  all  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  for  the 
sake  of  those  who,  humanly  speaking,  if  they  are  not 
to  drink  wine  to  excess,  must  not  drink  it  at  all  ? 

"  The  case  here  described  shows  that  there  may  be 
the  true  commencement  of  a  divine  Hfe  in  the  soul, 
although  old  sins  may  frequently  re-assert  their  power. 
We  must  not  hastily  discard  as  insincere,  those  who 
while  professing  repentance,  fall  again  into  the  snare 
of  the  devil.  Through  many  years,  divine  grace  and 
an  easily  besetting  sin  strove  for  the  mastery.  But  at 
length  he  was  enabled  to  say — '  Thanks  be  to  God 
who  hath  given  me  the  victory.' 

"  It  may  be  questioned  whether  simple  abstinence 
would  not  have  been  equally  effectual  without  any 
medicine.  When  the  prescription  was  first  taken, 
wine  and  spirits  were  given  up.  But  it  was  found 
that  beer  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  morbid  propen- 
sity. After  several  failures  from  this  cause,  beer  also 
was  relinquished.  Then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that 
the  cure  was  complete.  From  the  day  that  all  intoxi- 
cating beverages  were  renounced,  the  old  temptation 
was  powerless — the  very  inclination  to  excess  ceased 
to  be  felt.  Till  his  death  (forty-two  years),  not  a 
drop  of  intoxicating  liquor  ever  passed  his  tongue. 
He  lost  all  desire  for  it — the  taste,  the  smell  became, 
physically  as  well  as  morally,  hateful." 
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burgh.   Price  6d,  is,  is  6d,  and  2s,  Post  Free. 

The  City :  Its  Sins  and  Sorrows.    By  the  Rev. 

Dr  Guthrie,  Edinburgh.    Price  is,  is  6d,  and  2s,  Post  Free. 

Glimpses  of  Real  Life.    By  the  Author  of  the 

"Burnish  Family."    Price  6d,  is,  and  2s,  Post  Free. 

Woman's  Work  for  Woman's  Weal.    By  the 

Rev.  Wm.  Reid,  Edinburgh.    Price  3d,  and  6d,  Post  Free. 

The  Temperance  Pulpit ;  A  Series  of  Discourses, 

by  Ministers  of  Various  Denominations.  Price  2s,  Post  Free.  This 
Volume  has  been  prepared  to  supply  the  v/ant  of  appropriate  read- 
ings for  Sabbath  Evening  Temperance  Meetings.  The  Sermons 
may  be  had  separately,  price  2d  each. 
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Leagues  Publications. 


The  Adaptations  of  Temperance,  in  a  Series  of 

Addresses.  Price  is,  Post  Free.  Each  of  tbese  Addresses  may 
also  be  had  separately,  price  id,  or  6s  per  lOO. 

The  Drunkard's  Progress.    Being  a  Panorama  of 

the  Overland  Route  from  the  Station  ot  Drouth  to  the  General 
Terminus  in  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  Series  of  Thirteen  Views. 
Drawn  and  Engraved  by  John  Adam.  The  Descriptions  by  John 
Bunyan,  Junior.  Cheap  and  Enlarged  Edition,  Price  8d,  Post 
Free. 

A  Friendly  Appeal  to  Moderate-Drinking  Minis- 
ters. By  an  Abstaining  One.  Price  One  Half-penny,  or  3s  per 
100.    Eight  Copies  sent  on  receipt  of  Four  Postage  Stamps. 

The  Physiological  Errors  of  Moderation.  By 

William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Examiner  in  Phy- 
siology in  the  University  of  London  ;  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  University  College,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Price  2d,  Post 
Free  on  receipt  of  Three  Stamps.  "A  comprehensive  and  con- 
clusive defence  of  abstinence." — Commonwealth.  "As  interesting 
as  a  tale,  yet  is  scientific  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  likely 
to  leave  conviction  in  its  wake  in  passing  through  any  unprejudiced 
mind." — Alliance  Weekly  Neivs. 


PRIZE  TEMPERANCE  TALES. 
£100  Prize  Tale — Danesbury  House.    By  Mrs 

Henry  Wood.  Being  the  Temperance  Tale  for  which  One  Hun- 
dred Pounds  was  unanimously  awarded  by  the  Adjudicators.  Post 
Free,  price  is,  is  6d,  and  2s. 

The  Burnish  Family.    Being  the  Temperance  Tale 

for  which  the  First  Prize  has  been  unanimously  awarded  by  the 
Adjudicators.    Post  Free,  price  6d,  is,  is  6d,  and  2s. 

The  Fortunes  of  Fairleigh.   Being  the  Temperance 

Tale  for  which  the  Second  Prize  was  unanimously  awarded  by  the 
Adjudicators.    Post  Free,  price  is,  is  6d,  and  2s. 

Cousin  Alice.    The  Prize  Juvenile  Tale.  Post 

Free,  price  6d,  is,  is  6d,  and  2s. 
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The  following  Series  of  Volumes,  Free  by  Post,  Price, 
Paper  Covers,  6d  ;  Cloth,  is  ;  Cloth  Gilt,  is6d. 

Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,  and  What  I  Saw 

There.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  "One  of  the  most  soul-stirring  narra- 
tives lately  issued  from  the  Press." — Kelso  Chronicle. 

Three  Nights  with  the  Washingtonians.    By  T. 

S.  Arthur.  "They  are,  almost  without  exception,  the  best  tem- 
perance stories  that  we  have  seen." — Falkh-k  Herald, 

Passages  from  the  History  of  a  Wasted  Life. 

This  Tale  is  illustrated  with  Eight  First- Class  Wood  Engravings. 
"  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting  v/orks  ever  issued 
by  the  League." — CoJiimomvealth. 

Fast  Life ;   or  the  City  and  the  Farm.     "  It 

chained  us  to  our  seat  till  we  had  got  through  it,  and  that  is  what 
few  tales  could  do.  It  deserves,  and  we  doubt  not  will  command, 
a  wide  circulation." — Bristol  Te^npe^nnce  Herald. 

The  Lathams.    "  The  Lathams  is  a  singularly 

felicitous  story.  Choice  in  incident,  elegant  in  language,  brimful 
of  humour  and  unexceptionable  in  tone — it  does  honour  to  its 
author,  and  is  sure  to  prove  a  favourite  with  its  readers.  A  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  book  is — what  for  want  of  a  better  name  v/e  shall 
term — its  truthfulness," — Scotiish  Press. 

The  Gloaming  of  Life  :    A  Memoir  of  James 

Stirling,  the  League' s  First  Agent.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Wal- 
lace, Glasgow,  Author  of  "The  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes." 
''One  of  the  most  exquisite  biographies  of  humble  life  which  it  has 
ever  been  our  pleasure  to  peruse." — Elgin  Courier. 


The  Scottish   Temperance   League's  Specimen 

Packet  of  78  Crown  Svo.  Tracts,  price  One  Shilling,  Free  by 
Post. 

Scripture  Testimony  against  Intoxicating  Wine.  By 

the  Rev.  William  Ritchie,  Dunse.    Price  6d. 
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L  eagiLcs  PtLhlicaiions. 


Volume  1.  of  the  Pictorial  Tracts.  This  is  a  pro- 
fusely Illustrated  Volume  of  Temperance  Tracts,  and  will  be  found 
well  adapted  for  Village  Libraries  and  Loan  Tract  Societies,  as 
well  as  for  general  reading.  Price,  in  Limp  Cloth,  is  ;  Free  by 
Post  for  13  Postage  Stamps.  In  extra  Cloth  gilt,  is  6d  ;  by  Post 
for  19  Postage  Stamps. 

Specimen  Packets  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 

League's  Pictorial  Tracts— Nos.  i  to  50,  price  One  Shilhng,  Post 
Free  ;  Nos.  i  to  25,  or  Nos.  26  to  50,  price  Sixpence  Each, 
Post  Free, 

The  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow.    By  William 

Logan.    Pric3  Sixpence,  Post  Free, 

The  Scottish  Temperance  League  Hymn-Book. 

Arranged  by  the  Rev,  T.  C.  Wilson,  Dunkeld.  Price  2d,  Post 
Free  on  receipt  of  Three  Stamps,  or  12s  per  100. 

The  Harmony  between  the  Gospel  and  Temper- 
ance Societies.  By  WiUiam  Collins,  Esq.  Price  1 5  d.  Two  Copies 
Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Four  Stamps. 

Testimonies  and  Statistics  in  Reference  to  the 

Working  of  the  Public  Houses'  Act.  Price  One  Shilling,  Po^t 
Free. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Whisky-Drinking  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  Working  of  the  Pubhc  Houses'  (Scotland)  Act, 
(Commonly  called  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act).  By  Duncan 
M'Laren,  Esq.    Price  Sixpence,  Post  Free. 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio  Wal- 

pole,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League.  Being  a 
Reply  to  the  Statements  made  by  the  Deputation  of  Glasgow  Pub- 
licans who  waited  on  Sir  George  Grey  and  the  Lord  Advocate. 
Price  Twopence,  Three  Copies  sent  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Six 
Postage  Stamps. 

Letter  to  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 

Scotland,  From  the  Directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League. 
]f  rice  id,  or  63  per  100,  Post  Free. 
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PICTORIAL  TRACTS, 
Issued  Monthly,  Post  Free,  2s  per  100,  or  in  6d 

Packets,  containing  25  Tracts,  assorted,  free  by  post.  Already 
issued : — 


1  Three  Village  Worthies 

2  The  Doctor's  Devotee 

3  The  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard 

4  Who  Drains  the  Sap  out  of  us  ? 

5  The  Washing-Day 

6  Strike  for  a  Cheap  Loaf 

7  Bonnie  Bessie  Stewart 

8  Tag  Rag  ;  What  He  Was,  and 

What  He  Is 

9  The  Beginning  of  the  End 

10  Who  Killed  the  Man  ? 

1 1  What  Twopence  a- Day  will  do 

12  Hold  to  the  Right 

13  The  Mother's  Boon 

14  Moderation 

15  The  Two  Soldiers 

16  My  Brother's  Keeper.  A  New- 

Year's  Tract 

1 7  I  did  it  for  You ;   or,  The 

Brother's  Reply 

18  Love  is  Strong  as  Death 

19  The  Public- House  versus  The 

Savings  Bank 

20  The  Doctor 

21  Strong  and  Weak 

22  Past  and  Present 

23  ]\Iary  Nicoll ;  or  the  Downward 

Path 

24  Hugh  Hart ;  or  the  Pleasures 

of  Drinking 

25  Supper  in  Chambers 

26  The  Deacon  and  the  Dog 

27  Little  Mary 

28  Dissolving  Views.     A  New- 

Year's  Tract 

29  Words  and  Deeds 

30  Example 

31  The  Only  Son  of  his  Mother 

32  The  American  Lady's  Story 

33  Temptation 


34  The  Tradesman's  Sons 

35  Roger  Bell 

36  Your  Health,  Sir ! 

37  George  Thomson 

38  The  Buftalo  Club 

39  A  Year's  Experience 

40  Drop  the  Subject.     A  New- 

Year's  Tract 

41  Cause  and  Effect 

42  John  Laing 

43  The  Widow's  Son 

44  Turning  Over  a  New  Leaf 

45  The  Head-ache  and  the  Heart- 

ache 

46  The  Downward  Course  ;  or  tlie 

Shepherd  Ruined 

47  The  Two  Mechanics 

48  The  Curse  of  the  Village 

49  The  Two  Johns  of  Rochdale 

50  My  Mother's  Funeral 

51  The  Publican's  Signboard,  and 

What  Became  of  It 

52  Prayers  and  Pains 

53  Who  is  Safe  ? 

54  Upwards  and  Onwards 

55  The  Reform  Bill 

56  The  Convict's  Story 

57  Glasgow  Green 

58  What  makes  a  Happy  Fireside 

59  The  Lost  Brother 

60  The  Lost  One 

61  The  Sisters 

62  I  Don't  Care  for  It 

63  Wm.  Halkett ;  or  the  Danger 

of  Irresolution 

64  A  Word  in  Season 

65  Richard  Weaver 

66  The  Willow  Bed 

67  The  Rescued  Brand 

68  The  Price  of  a  Pot 


500  Tracts  sent,  carriage  unpaid,  for  7s  6d. 
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PERIODICALS. 
The  Scottish  Review  :   A  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Social  Progress  and  General  Literature.  Price  4s  per  annum, 
Post  Free,  when  Prepaid,  and  ordered  from  the  Publishing  Office 
in  Glasgow. 

Weekly  Journal   of  the   Scottish  Temperance 

League.     Price  One  Penny.    To  facilitate  the  transmission  of 
the  '[journal,  packets  (of  not  fewer  than  four  copies)  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.    By  remittances 
being  made  in  advance,  parcels  will  be  sent  as  under  : — 
4  Copies  for  4d       ...       Per  Quarter,    4s  4d. 
8        "       8d       ...  "  8s  8d. 

12        "   IS  od       ...  13s  od. 

16        "   is4d       ...  "        17s  4d. 

Single  stamped  copies  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  2s  2d 
per  quarter,  or  4s  4d  per  half-year  ;  these  copies  will  be  impressed 
with  Government  stamp,  so  that  they  will  be  suitable  for  re-trans- 
mission. The  Weekly  Journal  is  printed  during  Thursday  night 
and  Friday  morning,  and  posted  in  time  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  on  Saturday. 

The  Adviser,  A  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  Young, 

is  commended  to  the  favourable  attention  of  Parents,  Teachers, 
Superintendents  of  Juvenile  Meetings,  and  all  other  Friends  of 
Youth,  as  a  Publication  remarkably  well  fitted  to  Educate  the 
Young  in  the  principles  of  Temperance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
favourably  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Adult  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Price  ^d  each.  The  New  Book  Post  affords  veiy  great 
facilities  for  the  general  circulation  of  the  Adviser,  of  which  all 
Friends  of  Youth  are  respectfully  urged  to  avail  themselves. 
Packets,  price  5d  each,  containing  10  of  any  number  of  the 
Adviser,  assorted,  forwarded,  free  by  Post  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  the  amount  in  postage  stamps. 

*^  The  Volume  of  the  Adviser,  for  i860,  is  very  suitable  for  Frizes 
or  Presents.    Price  6d,  is,  and  2s, 


